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A Treatise on Wheat. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Philadelphia, June 2, 1838. 


Dear Str—Last fall I obtained from Lon- 
don, Le Couteur’s treatise on wheat, which, 
having read, I am convinced it ought to be 
laid before the Agriculturists of the United 
States. 

At first, I intended to reprint the book en- 
tire and offer it for sale; but finding myself 
too much engaged to attend to the republica- 
tion, I send it herewith to you that it may 
find its way to the wheat growers through 
the columns of the “ Cabinet,” provided you 
deem it an eligible subject for your useful pa- 
per. 

Deeming, as I always have, the improve- 
ment of the soil and of the mind the most 
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eminent wheat growers; they all agreed as to 


its great merit, and united in recommending 
its republication. This we could not docon- 
veniently in a separate form—and as it was 
deemed advisable to give it as extensive a 


_ {circulation as possible, and as the subject is 


one in which all our readers are interested, 
we resolved to republish it in the present vol- 
ume of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

We learn from the dedication of this vol- 
ume that Mr. Le Couteur’s collection consist- 
ed of one hundred and fifty varieties, or sorts. 
Of course, some would thrive better than 
others in the particular soils and situations 
adapted to each. One ear of a superior vari- 
ety, which he sowed, grain by grain, and suf- 


| fered to tiller apart, produced four pounds four * 


ounces of wheat; whereas another ear, of an 
inferior sort, treated in the same manner, pro- 
duced only one pound ten ounces, is a proof 
that it is of paramount importance to select 
the most productive and farinaceous sorts for 
seed. It is therefore obvious, that a farmer 
who would have sown his entire crop with 


important of the interests of my country, I the last named variety, would have lost much, 
take great pleasure in thus contributing my Whereas the superior variety would have ob- 


mite to the former of these grand objects, 
whilst, as you know, I daily devote my time 
and humble powers to the advancement of 
the latter in the preparation of a portion of 
her young citizens for future usefulness. 
Your friend, respectfully, 
J. I. Hrrencock. 


We take great pleasure in availing our- 
selves of the opportunity offered us, by the 
politeness of Mr. Hrrencock, of laying be- 
fore our readers the valuable treatise on 
wheat, referred to in the above letter. The 
work, since it has been placed in our hands, 
has been examined by several judicious and 


intelligent individuals, among whom were two 
Cas.—Vot. IIl.—No. 1. 9 





tained him a large profit. Wheat growers 
will, we trust, bear this always in mind. 


The facts given in the little work, we are 
now about to transplant to the pages of the 
Cabinet, are the result of five successive 
years’ researches and close application. The 
writer recommends that if experiments are 
to be made on his suggestions that they should 
first be on a small scale, and consequently they 
are attended with no hazard. In agriculture 
the results of experiments are necessarily te- 
dious, 

The great first principle which our author 
endeavors to advocate, is the proper adapta. 
tion of varieties of wheat, to the various 
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Varieties, Properties, and Classification of Wheat. 


Vor. III, 








evils and climate, since it is the suitableness 
ot each sort to each soil, that will enable the 
farmer to reap a profit by sowing one variety, 
when he would be unable to do so, by at- 
tenipting to grow another of a seemingly bet- 


ter surt. 


On the /arictics, Pro 
cation of Wheat. 
BY JOHN LE COUTEUR. 


WHEAT,—ITS ORIGIN AND VARIETIES. 


[t is not the intention to write an elaborate 
treatise on this subject, which, although in- 
teresting to the learned and scientific reader, 
would be of no practical utility to the farmer. 
lt may, nevertheless, not be wholly uninter- 
esting to look back a little into the history of 


wheat. 


We learn from the sacred volume, that it 
was of the earliest culture, “Jn the sweat of 
It is there- 
tore to be presumed that wheat was coeval 
with the creation; and that upwards of a 
tnousand years before the Christian era, some 
improvement in its culture, and some know]- 
edge of a superior variety, had been attained, 
by the circumstance of its being stated, that 
“ Tudah traded in wheat of Minnith,” perhaps 
meaning that such wheat of Minnith, was 
This may 
be the most ancient designation for any par- 
ticular growth of wheat, the superiority of 
which, at that early period had engaged pub- 

Ledlie who wrote about 
the time of our Lord, makes some interesting 
“The chief and . the 
most profitable corns for men, are common 
wheat, and bearded wheat. We have known 
xeveral kinds of wheat; but of these we must 
chiefly sow what is called the red wheat, be- 


thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


held to be in superior estimation. 


lic attention. Co 


remarks on wheat. 


cause it excels both in weight and bright- 
ness. 


“The white wheat must be placed in the 


second rank, of which the best sort in bread 
is deficient in weight. 

«The Trimestrian shall be the third, which 
husbandmen are mighty glad to make use of; 
for when, by reason of great rains, or any 
other cause, the early sowing has been omit- 
ted, they have recourse to this for their re- 
ef; it isa kind of white wheat. Pliny says, 
that this is the most delicious and the dain- 
tiest of any sort of wheat, exceeding white, 
but without much substance or strength, only 
proper for moist tracts of land, such as those 
of Italy, and some parts of Gaul; that it ri- 
pens equally, and that there is no sort of corn 
that suffers delay less, because it is so tender, 
thet such ears of it that are ripe presently 
sid their grains; but in the stalk, it is in 
leas danger than any other corn, for it holds 
its ear always upright, and does not contain 


rties, and Classifi- 
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the dews, which occasion blasting and mj}. 
dew. | 

“The other sorts of wheat are altogether 
superfluous, unless any man has a mind to in. 
dulge a manifold variety, and a vain glorious 


fancy. 

“ But, of bearded wheat, we have commonly 
seen four sorts in use ; namely, that which js 
called Clusinian, of a shining, bright, white 
color; a bearded wheat, which is called Ven. 
uculum, one sort of it is of a fiery red color, and 
another sort of it is white; but they are both 
heavier than the Clusinian. The Trimestrian, 
or that of three month’s growth, which js 
called Halicastrum ; and this is the chief, both 
for its weight and goodness. But these sorts, 
both of ordinary common wheat, and of beard- 
ed wheat, must, for these reasons, be kept by 
husbandmen, because it rarely happens that 
any land is so situated that we can content 
ourselves with one sort of seed, some part of 
it happening, contrary to our expectation, to 
be wet or dry. But common wheat thrives 
best in a dry place, and bearded wheat is less 
affected by moisture.” 

Hence it appears the Romans were aware 
of the propriety of selecting their wheat, and 
that it was then believed, that winter or beard- 
less wheat was best suited todry up'ands, and 
bearded wheat to low, or moist lands, 

In addition to the winter wheats, some of 
which he states to be bearded, he distinctly 
alludes to Trimestrian, or spring wheat, of 
which I shall speak hereafter. 

In Gerard’s Herbal, printed in London, 
1660, only five kinds of wheat are enumera- 
ted, which are thus spoken of:—- 

“]. Triticum Spica Mutica, white wheat. 
This kind of wheat, which Lobelius, distin- 
guishing it by the eare, calleth Spica Mutica, 
is the most principal of all other, whose eares 
are altogether bare and naked, without awnes, 
or chaffie beards. 7 

“2. The second kind of wheat, in root, 
stalkes, joints, and blades, is like the prece- 
dent, differing onely in eare, and alles of 
graines, whereof this kinde doth abound, hav- 
ing an eare consisting of many ranks, which 
seemeth to make the eare double or square. 
The root and grain is like the’ other, but not 
bare and naked, but bristled or bearded, with 
many small and sharp eiles, or awnes, not 
unlike to those of barley. 

“3. Flat wheat is like unto the other kindes 


of wheat, in leaves, stalkes and roots; but is 


bearded and bordered with rough and sharp 
eiles, wherein consists the difference. (I 
know not what our author means by flat 
wheat, but I conjecture it to be the long rough 


eared wheat, which hath blueish eares when 


it is ripe, in other things resembling the ordi- 


nary red wheat.) 


“4. The fourth kinde is like the last de- 
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ecribed, and thus differeth from it, in thatthis|) It is a classification of wheat, pointing out 
kinde hath many eares, coming forth of one} the relative value, of varieties ; in their quan- 
t eare, and the beards hereof be shorter} tity of meal, the weight of bran and pollards, 
than of the former kinde. ‘with the weight of straw of each, and thev’ 
«5, Bright wheat is like the second before || adaptation to soils which is now required. 
described, and differeth from it in that this}; That this would be a desideratum, no one 
kinde is four square, somewhat bright and/'I imagine will deny; but that it requires time, 
shining, the other not. |,attention, and perseverence, to make such 
“[ think it a very fit thing (he states ina |disveverion, will also be conceded, when it is 
note) too adde in this place a rare observation, ‘stated that I already possess upwards of one 
of the transmutation of one species into an-| hundred and fifty varieties, or sub-varieties. 
other, in plants; yet none a 1 have read 
have observed, that two several graines, per- 
fect in each respect, did grow at any time in | PAULTS IN ORDINARY PRACTICE. 
one eare: the which I saw this yeare 1632,/| It may be useful, first to point out the de- 
in an eare of white wheat, which was found) fects, in the present practice of husbandry 
by my very good friend Master John Goodyer,| with respect to wheat. The usual mode, with 
a man second to none in industrie and search-| the best farmers, is to purchase seed wheat, 
ing of plants, nor in his judgment or knowl-| where it is supposed to be clean, and pure, by 
edge of them. This eare of wheat was as||the last expression, meaning wheat of one 
large and faire as most are, and about the) sort, or as little mixed as possible. But the 
middle thereof grew three or foure perfect) ordinary practice, with those who may be said 
oats in all respects: which being harde to be} to supply the nation, is to procure seed wheat, 
found, I held very worthy of setting downe,) where it can be got cheapest, without regard 
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for some reasons, not to be insisted upon in 
this place.” : 


to mixture or purity, provided the sample is 
good, and appears likely to grow; others do 


He also entertained the opinion, that, wheat) worse, and imagine, that poor lean shrivelled 
“ina moist and darke soile, degenerateth| wheat, the refuse of their own stock, or some 


sometime to be of another kinde.” 


‘coming from a distance, as a change, is al) 


The singular fact mentioned above, relates; that is required toensure acrop. Other care- 


to the chapter on the disposition of wheat to 
sport; but [ have copied it as I found it. [ 
principally wished to show how few varieties 
were then known, and how indistinctly they 
they were described. 

Modern writers have merely designated a 
number of varieties, but no attempt appears 
to have ever been made to class them correct- 


lessness, previous to, or after culture, need 
not here be treated of, as that would equally 
affect the best, as well as the worst seed.— 
One observation it would be well to make, now 
that the old practice of putting fresh manure 
to land intended for wheat, is decidedly dan- 
gerous, inasmuch as it tends to produce much 
grass or straw, and less grain, which grain is 


ly, or to ascertain their relative values by| alsoof adark and coarse nature. Stable dung 


comparison. . 

In Sinclair’s “ Hortus Gramineus Wobur- 
nensis,” forty-two of the cultivated varieties 
are enumerated, as winter or spring wheats, 
according to the arrangement of Linneus, 
which this illustrious writer has merely given 
as a sort of botanical classification. The 
Maison Rustique, for 1835, enumerates thir- 
ty-nine varieties; and although a short notice 
is given of them, it is by no means sufficient, 
as their farinaceous qualities are not explained, 
nor is the classification, according to Profes- 
sor La Gasea’s* notions, as he called all beard- 
ed wheats, spring wheats; thongh he admitted 


‘should be applied plentifully to the prepara- 
tory crop, and when lime or ashes are not 
-procurable for the wheat crop, the early and 
free use of the hoe will supply their loss ina 
‘great measure; but none save decomposed 
stable dung should be ie to wheat, if that 
‘manure be necessary. This is merely stated 
‘as a general observation, as there may be 
soils which, without manure, would be wholly 
‘unproductive. The experience of the writer 
‘being at present chiefly limited to what are 
‘commonly held to be good soils. 

The writer, in 1831, thought his crops were 
tolerably pure, yet on Professor La Gasca 





many of them would be increased in produce,| walking through them, he selected from them 
by being sown as winter wheats, and that ‘twenty-three sorts, of which, some have since 
many winter wheats might be made as late,|| been discovered to be three weeks later in 





and produce as much as spring wheats. 


* Professor La Gasca, Curator of the Royal Gardens 


at Madrid, whose extensive collections of the varieties || 


of wheat and botanical researches into its nature as 
a plant, chiefly scientific and theoretical, led the author 
to make practical experiments, on the growth and pr 


ripening, than others. Hence, I repeat, it 
|must be obvious, that corn harvested in an 
‘unequal state of ripeness, cannot be the best 
for the purpose of making bread,—when th 

greater part of the grain has been reaped in 





rties of wheat asa nutriment, which have already |the state the farmer considered was fittest for 


to important results. 


the miller; whilst the lesser part has been 
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cither in a milky state, or much over ripe, or||but it had escaped him to consider it in its 


some in states, between both. 

It must be obvious, that the greatest quan- 
tity of farina or meal, is not obtained from 
wheat reaped in this manner; the largest 
quantity would be obtained, when every ear 
eat that fine, plump, thin-skinned, coffee- 

ike looking grain which evidently contains 

much meal, in a delicate, trasparent, thin- 
coated bran, such as some Dantzic, selected 
from the high-mixed produces. 

Hence it is assumed, that to have the best 
bread from any variety of wheat, is to have 
rt so pure, that, supposing it to be grownona 
level space, with one exposition, it will all 
ripen at the same time; slight differences be- 
ing allowed for variation of soil, subsoil, or 
accidental unequal distribution of manure: 
but, speaking generally, it will ripen equally. 
Such variety, therefore, having ripened alike, 
wiil probably, if grown on the good Kentish, Es- 
sex, Devonshire, or other soils specially adapt- 
ed to the growth of corn, be (if reaped at the 
proper moment) in that exact state of plump, 


round form, which promises the greatest quan- | 


tity of flour. I must here observe, that the 
cause why so much wheat appears to have 
many shrivelled, lean, ill grown grains in it, 
arises often from the unequal growth of the 
many varieties that lurk in the purest crop. 
Much has been judiciously written on the 
growth and cultivation of wheat, which has 
tended toa material improvement in those 
farms where care has been taken, perceptible 
even to superficial observers; but no writer 
has yet called the attention of the agricultu- 
ral world to the cultivation of pure sorts, ori- 
ginating from one single grain. It is contend- 
ed that this has been the root of all the evil; 
many have attempted to begin well, but few if 
any have thought of commencing from the 
original, and persevering in keeping it pure. 
‘This idea struck the author so powerfully 
on the first conversation he had with Profes- 
sor La Gasca, that it has never quitted him. 
His project was considered vistonary and un- 
attainable, Old farmers said, that as no far- 
mer in the world had ever thought of separat- 
ing and classing wheat, it could not be done, 
it was impossible to get a pure crop! The 
bees would mix the farina, mice would mix 
the grains, birds would do the same; if it had 
been feasible, it would have been tried before. 
Corn factors assured him that the climate of 
England was not ealculated for the growth 
of such fine skinned wheat as that of Dantzic, 


Volhynia and Sandomir. Professor La Gasca 
alone perceived and approved of the author’s 
project. 


The learned Professor had been theoreti- 
cally employed in the classification and scien- 
tific examination of wheat as a plant, in the 
research and consideration of all its varieties ; 
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properties, with relation to the food of map. 
This practica] view the author took of it, and 
he determined to attempt to discover which 
were the most farinaceous and productive ya- 
rieties, by comparing their characters and 
produce, one with another, 

To be continued. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Soiling Neat Cattle, 


The system of soiling has strenuous oppo. 
nents, as well as many ardentadvocates, But 
| believe that the system has never been 
fully settled by thorough and long tried ex. 
periments. A system is not to be established, 
nor overthrown ina day. We do not arrive 
at certain results in agricultural improve- 
ments by jumping conclusions. All improve- 
ment is the result or consequence of steady, 
progressive and judicious means. Those who 
undertake experiments are spt to abandon 
them at once, and in disgust, if success does 
not attend their first effort. This is wrong, 
It is important for us in establishing results 
to view both sides. Itis altogether necessary 
that we know the failures of attempted ex peri- 
ments. It is as essential as itis to be as- 
sured of successful results. All tend to in- 
crease the store of general knowledge. And 
knowing wherein there has been a failure, 
and the course pursued, we can then enter into 
an investigation of the causes. Letno one be 
discouraged because a first or second effort is 
not crowned with success. A farmer has this 
advantage, that he can experiment on a small 
‘scale. The soiling system, as I before re- 
marked, has not been satisfactorily settled.— 
Its opponents contend— 

I. That the soiling of cattle in the house 
during the whole of the year, is not only not 
beneficial, but positively injurious. This po- 
sition is maintained on the following grounds, 
i. It is unnatural. 2. Animals, thus kept, 
are deprived of air and exercise, and the se- 
lection of their food. Inthe experience of 
some farmers, cattle thrive much better in the 
fields, or open air, than when hoased. 

On the other hand the advocates of this 
system say— 

I. That it is a considerable saving of 
land, that is, one acre of cut grass soiled be- 
ing equal to three acres of the same field 
pastured. The grasses grow much more rap- 
idly inconsequence of not being trampled upon. 

. It isa great saving of food, for when, 
say the compilers of the Complete Grazier, 
+ animals are suffered to go upon the field, 
many plants are necessarily trodden under 
foot and bruised, or partly buried in the earth, 
in which state they are greatly disrelished by 
cattle, and are suffered to run to waste; a cir- 
cumstance which never could occur, if the 
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practice of cutting were adopted.” If the!) Nicholson, in his Farmers’ Assistant, refers 
consumption of plants is an object, that object) to a communication from Dr. Thaer, of Han- 
js obtained by soiling, for all who have paid} over, detailing the result of the experience 
attention to the subject must have observed | of Baron de Bulow, and others: He lays down 
that cattle will readily eat plants cut, and|| the following as facts, which he says, are in- 
given to them when housed, which they would || controvertible. 
discard in the pasture; yet, according to the} 1. A spot of ground, which, when pastured, will yield 
authority above quoted, it is known that they aie fee me ten Be one head, will abundantly main- 
if tain forr when left in the stable. 
will eat food, when thrown to them on th 2. Sotling affords at least double the quantity of ma- 
ground, which they will reject when given in | nure from the same number of cattle : for the best sum. 
’ mer e is pre “din the stable, anc red t 
the stall. Many of the grasses which are|| the ricids at the most proper period of its fermentation; 
sweet and succulent when young, and which || whereas, when dropt on the meadow, and exposed to 
cattle eat with the greatest avidity, are quite | the action “ the air and sun, its |e er is much wasted. 
ofiensive when suffered to get into ear, and are |) mach more milk. when kept in this manner, and fat- 
thereby lost ; but by this system of cutting, no}, aoe -_ — much on in wee 
- : ; , jare less subject to accidents and diseases— 
loss can occur from this quarter. Plants reject- they are y rbtected from the flies whieh torment ‘oom 
ed by one “ of oman when pap ory to}, —— — oe Sate weather ; and they do not 
them, even when hou , are not on that ac- | Su er from the heat of summer. 
count less acceptable to others; indeed the ap-| Many other advantages are enumerated.— 
pear to be eaten with greateravidity. ‘’ ‘hus } Grazing alsohas itsadvantages. Experiments, 
grass, or other food, that has been blown or} however, render it certain that soiling, under 
breathed upon by any animal for a consider- | favorable circumstances, is the most profitable. 
able time, becomes aapreract to other ore | The Hon. a. eels = Massachus- 
of the same species, but not so to stock of || etts, ascertained about 1820, that seventeen 
another class or variety ; for them, indeed, it || acres of land, under the soiling system, sup- 
appears to acquire a higher relish.” | ported as much stock, and in as good, if not 
{If. It is contended by the friends of the|| better condition, as had previously required 
cutting system that the balance, so far as re-|| fifty; and Sinclair states, that thirty-three 
gards the health and comfort of cattle, is de-|| head of cattle were soiled from the 20th of 
cidedly in its favor over that of pasturing.—|| May tothe first of October, 1815, on seventeen 
Cattle are not only less liable to accidents,|| acres and a half, of which fifty were neces- 
but do not suffer the same inconveniences or| sary in pasture. The saving of land was 
annoyances to which they are subject when|| consequent/y thirty-two and a half acres.— 
exposed to the sun in the open air—they suf-|| From my own experience and observation, | 
fer much less from heat, flies, &c., and it is|;am fully satisfied that there,is no mode by 
panes porns repo oe aay take peice callivated grammes iy pay so men as 
on fiesh more readily. ‘Tranquility and ease} by soiling. ith us Jersey farmers, who can 
are essential ; otherwise fab, cannot thrive.| so read ily derive the great advantage of top- 
An instance in point was cited by one of your) dressing by marl, lime, &c., it is nevertheless 
correspondents, (see Cab. Vol. ii. page 295,) || an object to turn all to the best account. 
from which it appears that animals housed for| T 
fattening, and well fed, did not take on fat,|| Burlington Co, July 2d, 1998. 
owing to the circumstance of their becoming | i on 
lousy, in consequence of fowls roosting over| For the Farmer Cabinet. 
them. The reason why they did not thrive is Coal Dust. 
obvious—when cleansed of the vermin tney|| Whether the ashes of Anthracite coal have 
ag well. eae ene, Liew any oreo a property or an 
e annoyance of flies, &c., when cattle are|}seems uncertain. My own experience 
exposed, as they must frequently be in pas- | satisfies me in the affirmative. But | have 
— Tae against them. , /never seen any notice of the use of coal dust 
. The Complete Grazier asserts that the|;as manure. The finest stalks of the poke- 
proportioned increase of manure obtained by|| weed (used and preferred here for early 
soiling and stall feeding abundantly evince || greens, because it is most tender and juicy,) 
their superiority over pasturing. ‘Manure are found growing among the heaps of coal 
is the life and soul of husbandry; and when|/dirt about the mines, Its growth is most ra- 
tillage is an object of attention, there can be || pid, and it blanches penannees om soem sitna- 
no comparison between the two modes of con-|| tions, Upon the heaps of coal dirt on the 
sumption, especially in regard to manure ob- || Philadelphia coal wharves, fine crops of oats 
tained by soiling live stock during summer/|| may be seen growing with extraordinary ra- 
with green food, for in consequence of the in- |j pi ty without any soil, Iam not a farmer, 
creased discharge of urine during that season, || but I can answer for its efficacy on a garden 
the litter, of whatever substance it may con-|| made in this region; and for the fact that 
sist, is speedily converted into dung.” —p. 81.|' fruit trees which suffered by insects in the 
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roots several past seasons, being very ae whence the lime stone is dug is of black mar. 
this year, after removing some of the soil, fill-||ble, said to yield 98 per cent. of carbonate, 
ing in fine coal dirt, and covering with earth.|/and showing traces of shells and coraline jn 
Its effect upon peas, potatoes, and corn is visi-|/its fracture. It is quarried by blasting. The 
ble in our garden by comparison with alter-||price paid for quarrying, burning, filling 
nate rows where the coal dust was not ap-||into wagons, is 5 cents per barrel of 30 gal. 
plied. The dust can be had gratis. The||lons, the workmen providing the necessary 
experiment will not be expensive, and far-|\tools. The price of small coal at the pit is 
mers who know that the woody fibre of al]|/28 cents per ton, and the price of lime deliv. 
plants is composed of the same elements as|/ered at the wharf, in the vale of Usk, is 27 
the coal dust, will be induced to make the}|cents per barrel. 
trial. ANTHRAX. — 
Orwigsburg, Schuylkill county, July 9th, 1836. Application of Lime in Agriculture, 
ST Ist. Lime, as a top dressing for old, worn 
out pastures, and also for primitive turf, of 
which the Forest of Brecon almost entirely 
consists, is of inestimable value; the benefit 
arising from it is often times equal to the 
tee simple of the land the first year. The 
proper season for laying it on is about Christ- 
mas ; quantity, from 30 to 60 barrels per acre; 
when it is properly slacked, spread evenly, 
and brush with a bushed harrow. If the 
soil is wet with springs, draining is necessa- 
ry. Horses, cattle, and ae may be pas- 
tured upon the land immediately after spread- 
ing the lime; all are fond of feeding amongst 
it. The caustic nature of the lime destroys 
all acid, coarse fog, turning it quickly into 
vegetable manure, and the herbage which 
springs after is a perfectly different species, 
and abounding in white clover, peculiarly 
well adapted for the pasturage of a] kinds of 
cattle, and especially sheep. Horses feeding 
‘on limed land soon Jose their large and flac- 
jeid appearance, and keep in good health and 
condition. While land of the above descrip- 
\tion, which has not been limed, loses its ver- 
dure in winter and becomes, what the Scotch 
shepherds term, deaf, affording nothing but a 
putrid, mossy kind of food, unfit for the sus- 
tenance of animals; that which has had a 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Value of Lime as a Manure. 

Sm,—The Proprietor of the Great Forest 
of Brecon, South Wales, purcliased the estate 
(14,500 acres) for the purpose of introducing 
upon it and into the adjoining counties, by 
means of a rail road, 20 miles in extent, con- 
structed by himself, lime for the use of agri- 
culture, as well as anthracite coal, from his 
collieries on the Drim, and in the vale of 
Tawey. The small coal was taken by rail 
road from the colliery to the lime kilns in 
wagons, a distance of 4 1-2 miles, where the 
wagons were filled with lime, and taken by 
rail road about 12 miles, to the place of de- 
livery in the vale of Usk. As it was the in- 
terest of the Proprietor to show by experi- 
ment the value of lime as a dressing, on a 
variety of soils, and under different circum- 
stances, lands were purchased in the vicinity 
for this purpose, and a journal was kept for 
his information—perhaps your readers will 


not object to a page from it now and then.— tis desaitele AP Mads danke tet to robe 
Much has been said on the subject, it must - aes heat tad snow, yielding a ‘erect 
be confessed, but it is not yet exhausted—it|/and nutritious herbage through the whole 
is as enduring as the article itself, whose ac-||W'ter. 
tive principle is founded in nature ; acid and A field of 14 wile “alk of the Forest of 
alkali composing the two grand moving pow-|| Brecon, enclosed for the purpose of experi- 
ers of the universe. J. P. |\ment, was limed on the original turf in the 
winter of 1825. Part of a oe — black 
. peat ; this was drained, pared, and burnt, 
aarti t nti tig hina and - ashes were evel wht the lime. 
In the Forest of Brecon, lime is burnt in||Seven horses and two cows were put into 
large quantities for agricultural purposes.||this field on the Ist day of May, 1826, and 
The kilns are 30 feet deep, 6 feet diameter||remained there during the whole of the very 
at bottom, 10 feet diameter in centre, and 8 \dry summer of that year, with abundance of 
feet diameter at top; egg eheped, and lined| the finest which was not at all affect- 
either with fire brick, or large blocks of lime||ed by the drought which destroyed the her- 
stone. From a kiln of these dimensions, 130)|bage of all the adjoining pastures. It is now 
barrels of lime (each 30 gallons) are drawn|\the 20th January, 1827; there have never 
each day; 31-2 barrels of lime are burnt||been fewer than seven horses and a cow in 
with one barrel of small coal. The rock from''this field since the first of last May, and at 


{The manuscript journal from which the following 
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this time, there is abundance of food for many || the number of horses and cows that have been 
more during the remainder of the winter. In ‘kept on the land throughout the year, declares 
dry weather the horses feed on the bog, which ‘the field to be worth three pounds an acre 
is thickly covered with fioren grass, pro-||rent, for the fielding of milk cows. 
Se eS aL Ldaee poe ak tag tinides fem a Dated AGS, ald 
ey retire ’ 
bell ohare they feed amidst snow several | of fine grass, which is watered from the sta- 
inches in thickness, which they scrape away ble yard: from the first they lost condition, 
with their feet; they are healthy and in ex- and in 14 days are 50 per cent. worse for 
cellent i = —_ have had no ma pi " oe oe ac poy 7. i 
‘dder or shelter even by n l musing to see w 
30d March, 1827.—A' most severe frost set || what avidity they began to devour the limed 
in on the Ist February, and continued until | 
the 26th. All the grass in the neighborhood 
is totally dried up, and hay is selling for eight 
pounds a ton. he seven horses are still in 
the experimental field, from whence they 
Lave not been absent day or night; in fine 
weather, two other horses and a cow now 
accompany them. The grass has suffered 
from the intensity of the frost, but the horses 
feed greedily upon it, tearing it up as ar 
it were of spring growth; there is still su 
cient food for several more. 

27th April, 1827.—A very late spring ; no 
grass, even in the low meadows, and hay 
selling for ten pounds aton. There are now 
in the experimental field nine horses and a 
cow, feeding indiscriminately on the old and 
new grass, and they have sustained them- 
selves oa seven of the horses have 
not had a handful of fodder, or any shelter 
out the walls of the field, during the whole 
winter. The lime has caused an early spring 
of grass, far superior to that, even in the low 
meadows in the valley, and no drought or su- 
perabundance of moisture will injure it in 
the summer. 

2nd June, 1827.—A division has been made 
across the experimental field, to prove the 
value of the grass for hay. There are now, 
and have been since the 14th of May, ten 
horses and a cow in one-half the field, and 
the grass grows much faster than they can 
— ts ee on Sat, and the cow see ULE olan of ee Weak bom too 
is milked three times a day. ‘proved the value of the ; 

%th July—Carried the at on half of the||horses are in excellent condition, and have: 
limed meadow, without rain, of remarkably ||wintered well without fodder. Not more 
fine herbage; a neighbor who is here will jthan one-third of the stock of hay of the se- 
not a that 7 white clover was sown, it rae on one pre es ~ Sra bas been 7 
1s so abundant. If the season prove favorable, || pended, and this has been fed to the cows, In 
. is — to cut a second a of hay from ithe on half ¢ ye peg or ee 
the field. are four horses by day and ni and six 
Ph. Er mee hay the second time on are feming the day, and abundance of food 

e half of the limed meadow, a crop nearly || for 
— oe in many parts of the field, P. 2 Since writing the above, a friend has called on 
and of excellent quality. It appears that lime || me, Who has been spon eng i eoned lnbaea. He wvie oe 
has a remarkable effect on the aftermoth, the lined pated pepe why tae eh meer 
rendering it more substantial and nutritious, ein al the lands in the vicinity, and that the pre. 
better in quality and more in quantity. Seer of white eae s sate Sea aoe ae 

27th Au —Carri second ~ aaienebe vhich Ib for Otten ; im the on . 
hay without rain, A’ person who. resides in|{{ ad caused to bs spend, the thicknets of two 
the valley, seeing the two crops of hay, and Rives Gniet onda’ mothing but a thick matting of 


16th November.—The heifers have scarce- 
ly yet recovered the effects of the experi- 
ment. 

23rd November, 1827.—The first snow. 
Turned six mares and foals into the limed 
meadow, in addition to the stock already 
ea until the severity of the weather aba- 
t 


















25th December.—The mares and foals have 
remained in the limed meadow since the 23rd 
November. There has been the most trying 
time for stock ever remembered; incessant 
storms of rain and wind. . The cattle and 
horses on the Forest have suffered exceed- 
ingly, but those in the limed meadow are do- 
ing well, without fodder, or other shelter than 
the walls. 

25th January, 1828.—The horses are in the 
farther division of the limed meadow, with 
abundance of food. Cut the stack of hay of 
the second crop; it is well headed, and ex- 
cellent for cows. 

8th February.—Season remarkably mild 
and wet; the grass in the limed meadow, 
green and early in its growth as at the latter 
end of April the last season; the horses are 
eating new grass with the old fog, as on the 
27th of that month last year. 

12th February.—A deep snow. The 
horses are hard at work scraping it away with 
their feet, to reach the grass. 

19th April.—A very wet season, which has 
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black Mountain moss, intermingled = + — — day, the 20th of January, 1827, the field hes 
eras: the effect was instantaneous, for it converted the appearance of the finest water meadow. 
the land subsided considerably from the adjoining parts. | These experiments, conducted for the pur- 
At the present day, the spot is covered with white pose of ascertaining the real value of lime a 
clover, and the grasses native to a calcareous soil, and ; . ~ = 
is observable to an inch, miles distant. | a dressing for wheat, in the absence of 9}) 
— others, have so completely convinced the peo. 
Lime as a Dressing for Wheat. ple of the country of its superiority, that the 
2nd. A field of 15 acres, part of the farm, sale of that article at the Brecon Forest lime 
of Fredomen, was fallowed and well cleared | works has been 45,000 barrels of 30 gallons 
in the summer of 1824. Upon one half of it each, this season. 
was carried all the dung which had been)! 
made upon the farm the preceding winter;| 
the other half was limed at the rate of 35) 
barrels per acre, without any other dressing|| 4th. For potatoes, lime is peculiarly bene- 
whatever. The land had been exhausted by | ficial, as it is destructive to worms, slugs, and 
constant cropping, and had borne oats the||insects; the crop comes to maturity earlier, 
year before, and this was: an experiment to|\and is clean and free from seab or canker. 
ascertain the value of lime, when compared |; A piece of land on Brecon Forest was broken 





Lime as a Dressing for Potatoes. 


with dung, as a dressing for wheat. The 
whole field was sown the same day with seed 
from the same parcel, the management being 

recisely the same for one as for the other. 
lhe superiority in appearance of the limec 
crop was most clearly perceivable for miles 
distant, from the first to the last, and to the 
exactitude ofan inch. At harvest, the wheat 
on the dunged part was three feet in height, 
on the limed part six feet; the dunged part 
yielded 23 bushels per acre, the limed part 
34 bushels, and sold for 25 cents per bushel 
more than the dunged wheat. The appear- 
ance of the land after harvest was remarka- 
bly different ; the dunged part was so full of 
grass and herbage of all sorts that it had, at 
a little distance, the appearance of a mea- 
dow; the limed part was clean as a fallow, 
and it retained this distinction in the two suc- 
ceeding crops. 

3rd. Possession of the Grange Farm was 
taken on the Ist day of May, 1825. This 
farm had been proverbial for bad management 
for halfan age; many of the fields had been 
cropped with wheat, and then oats, five years 
in succession, without manure of any kind, 
until the crops, to use the words of an old 
farmer on the adjoining estate, “ were as fine 
as the hair on my head.” 

A field that had thus been cropped, was 
taken for an experiment, and after it had been 
well cleaned, was spread with lime, 35 bar- 
rels per acre, and sown with wheat at Mi- 
cSachiied The crop was thin until May, 
1826, but of a deep green color, and particu- 
larly strong and vigorous; it then began to 
tiller and spread, so that at harvest it was 
nearly 6 feet in height, and the admiration of 
the whole country round; hundreds of per- 
sons came to view it, declaring, that with a 
whole year’s fallow and dung, the ‘and could 
never is yiclded any thing in comparison 
with this crop. Clover and rye grass were 


sown on the wheat in the spring, and on this 


‘up by trenching, to the depth of the staple of 
the soil, in the winter of 1824, and a thick 
coat of lime was spread upon it and turned 
in, about two inches deep: it was permitted 
thus to lie until March, when potatoes were 
planted, in the following manner. A trench 
|was dug at one end of the piece without dis- 
turbing the sod that had been turned down, 
and the sets, with one eye each, only, were 
placed in it, 14 inches apart; they were then 
covered with dung, and the trench was filled 
by the earth, thrown from the digging of a 
second trench, 22 inches distant; sets were 
then planted in the second trench, covered 
with dung, and filled with earth from the dig- 
ging of a third trench, and so the work pro- 
gressed, the labor being little more than the 
mere digging over the land. The surface 
was left perfectly level and smooth, and all 
the labor required, from that time unti] taking 
up the crop, was, to keep the land free from 
weeds by flat hoeing; few weeds grow on 
a heavily limed surface. No carthing or 
moulding up the rows, was permitted, but at 
the time of taking up the crop, the produce 
was at the rate of 780 bushels per acre: the 
potatoes were uniformly large, and remarka- 
bly clean and free from canker; many of 
them weighed 20 ounces each; four pounds 
in weight were often taken up from under one 
root; and from a very large potato, which 
was planted singly, but had received no extra 
labor, in earthing or moulding up, &c., 24 
bulbs were taken, which weighed 14 pounds: 
most of the crop was sold for planting, and 
they obtamed the name of “ the Forester.” 
he same land was planted again the next 
year, after the same manner, but without any 
addition of lime; and although the crops 
throughout the country generally, were dried 
up by the heat and drought, these yrew away 
as though they had enjoyed a shower every 
night, the lime having the power of attract- 
ing the dews: and the circumstance of not 
being moulded up, was peculiarly beneficial 
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the cr 
om the om was often carefully removed 
from portions of the land between the rows, 
and within two inches of the surface, while. 
roots, like strings, three feet in length, were 
found, extending not only from row to row,| 
but to have penetrated through the rows, by 
which means moisture and nourishment were 
conveyed to the plants from that distance. 
Now these, by the operation of _hilling, 
would all have been destroyed, and others, 
which might have formed afterwards, would 
have been prevented from extending farther 
than to the sides of the bank of earth drawn 
up, Where they would have perished for want, 
of moisture. Maulding up the rows encour-| 
ages the growth of a second crop, which not. 
only robs the first formed bulbs of their nour-' 
ishinent whilst growing, but at the time of'| 
taking up, will be found a most worthless’ 
part of the produce, after having delayed the 
crop about a fortnight from coming to matu-| 
rity. ‘Io moulding up is also to be attribu-| 
ted that mass of rubbish in the shape of half 
formed potatoes with which the larger bulbs 
are so often surrounded, | 

P. S. Every practical man knows that the| 
native plants, which grow on a lime stone’ 
soil, are different in their species and proper-| 
ties, to those grown on any other, especially 
to those that are native to a surface, resting’ 
on a wet and retentive subsoil; but even this! 
last may, by draining and heavy liming, be} 
made to produce large crops, even of barle 
for malting, the best samples of which are = 
ways grown on calcareous soils, 

ith July, 18°82. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Turneps. 


In the spring of 1837, wishing to make an| 


During the time of their grow-'|the soil, and, for a season, seemed to take the 


Turneps. 17 


ee 








lead of their neighbors. ‘They were all kept 
equally clean of weeds, and the soil was re- 
tained, as far as possible in a finely pulver- 
ized state, so as to enable it to imbibe the 
moisture of the atmosphere. They all escaped 
the fly—not so the turnep worm, as sections 
l and 2 suffered by it; those parts dressed 
with stable manure and compost maintained 
apparently their ascendancy until about the 
15th of July, when the. others appeared to 
take the lead. The soil was then again well 
pulverized, and the whole cleared from all 
extraneous plants. As the turneps required 
thinning, commenced that operation about 
the latter end of July, and must have furnish- 
ed many bushels, at least forty, to my stock. 
Unfortunately, I kept no account, On the 
10th of November, they were gathered in 
with the following result: 

Section 1. Dressed with stable manure, 
yielded 98 bushels, rate of 390 per acre. 

Section 2. Dressed with compost, yielded 
124 bushels, rate of 496 per acre. 

Section 3. Dressed with lime and wood 
ashes, yielded 185 bushels, rate of 740 per 
acre. 

Section 4. Dressed with bone dust, yield- 
ed 213 bushels, rate of 852 per acre. 

The turneps were not sent to market, but 
fed to stock, and excellent feed they proved 
to be, and added not a little to my manure. 
The interest on the land, and the expenses 
of cultivation, &c.. including the manures, 
amounted to $29 75. They were worth to 
me, as fed to stock, at least 25 cents per bush: 
el, but say 20 cents; this would be $124 
for the yield of the acre, which will leave 


$94 25 per acre as the proceeds. Now if 


we farmers can but average the half of this, 
we shall be doing a clear business. I did not 


experiment in the culture of turneps, I se-|}clear the fifth part of it on my wheat lands. 
lected an acre which had been well ploughed |I shall hereafter study a little more variety 
the previous fall. The preceding crop was jand not stake alla year’s labor on a single 
potatoes, yielding about two hundred bushels | staple crop. I have seen, yes, and I have felt 
to the acre. In the month of May the ground | the effects. I am determined to make a part 
was ploughed again, and well harrowed. Cat-|| of my farm as good as I can by being “ kind 
tle were then turned in occasionally upon||to the soil.” [ will see this and the ensuing 


the ground, until the 15th of June, when it'|season, if I am spared, what a liberal and ju- 


was ploughed again, well harrowed, and 
marked out into drills running north and 
south. I then divided the patch into four: 
equal parts. To one I gave a common dress-| 
ing of stable manure; another, an extra quan-| 
tity of compost manure; in both cases it was 
spread upon the drills, the seed sown imme-| 
diately, and the whole rolled. The next day’ 
planted the remaining two sections; on one. 
[ sowed ten bushels of fine lime with two and 
a-half of wood ashes. The other remaining 
quarter of an acre received a dressing of two’ 


bushels of bone dust. Those dressed with | 
manure appeared about the same time above’! 





| 





dicious application of manure, and keeping 
the soil weil pulverized, will produce. But 
one word to those who raise turneps,—don’t 
select a cold, stiff, clayey, tenacious soil—it 
won't do. I tried it and failed. The experi- 
ment detailed above was made upon a loamy 


‘soil, somewhat inclined to a gravelly texture. 


Your friend and subscriber, 
Samvuet W. Sarna. 
It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, 
than to hide what you really are; he that can 
accomplish both has little to learn in hypoc- 
risy. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Peach Trees, 


Srr,—I complain of the spirit with which 
your correspondent, at page 355, animadverts 
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Vor. III. 


highly charged, so calcareous substances, and 








especially lime, its natural opponent, are ex. 


actly calculated to produce the effects which 
are contemplated in my communication. | 


will relate a circumstance which occurred to 


upon my communication, at page 325, on| me some time since, which, although it is 


“The Peach Tree.” 
which it evidently affords him, to sneer at the 
“old folks,” I calculate he is a young man— 
I should say a very young man; but when 
he is as old and grey as 1 am, and has seen 
as much, this evil will have corrected itself. 

Ile commences the attack under the shelter 
of a great name, but, as a greater than he has 
said, “he is not the first who has mistaken 
the effect for the cause, nor will he be the 
last to be reminded, that truth lies in a well, 
and is not to be skimmed from the surface.” 

I take Jeave to repeat, that the worm in the 
peach, and the excresence on the Morello 
cherry, are the effect and not the cause of 
disease which arises from a poisonous sub- 
soil, or an exhausted surface—but let it be 
understood that I am now speaking of prema- 
ture disease and decay. ‘That is the present 
question. 

Your correspondent asserts, that no culture 
has been found a sufficient protection against 
the ravages of these destroyers; but as he 
has never witnessed the effects of the mode 
of culture which I propose, expressly to neu- 
tralize the acidity of such soils, he ought not 
to pretend to know any thing about it. I 
have seen it extensively practised, and never 
without the most sensible effects. He tri- 
umphantly asks, “Can either, the poisonous 
subsoil, the exhausted surface, or their conse- 
aes disease, deposit the eggs which pro- 


uce the worm in the peach tree, or the ex- 


cresence on the branches of the Morello cher- 
ry!” and admits that until this question be 
answered in the affirmative, by an old farmer, 
or some other of the “old folks,” the error, 


which he is so furiously combating, will not 


rove very dangerous. Well then, here is 
life and hope, for I, as triumphantly answer 
no—and what then? He talks about effects 
becoming causes, and producing consequences, 
&c., but as every effect must have a first 
cause, and as one cause and one effect are 
sufficient for my purpose, what need is there 
of embarrassing so plain a subject? I argue, 
that until the juices of a tree are become pu- 
trescent, no fly will deposit its egg in it; in- 
stinct teaching that no maturity will follow. 
I consider the fly, which deposits its egg in 
the tree, as fulfilling the great law of nature 
in the vegetable, as the Turkey Buzzard is, 
in the animal world; they are both busily 
engaged in removing putrid substances from 
the earth, and renovating it to its pristine 
beauty ; and as oxygen is the basis of acid- 
ity, with which al 








From the pleasure |, conclusive to me, will no doubt be pronounced 
by your correspondent as most erroneous, or 


at best, as having nothing to do with the sub- 
ject. On crossing a small plantation, I stari- 
ed a couple of rabbits from the bush, which 
darted away with the swiftness of an arrow ; 
but hearing a rustling amongst the leaves, | 
looked and saw a poor emaciated rabbit that 
had been wounded by a gun shot, which, a!- 
‘though still alive and able to craw), hud its 
‘mouth, nose, eyes, ears, and wounds complete- 
ily filled with the eggs of the blow-fly. Now, 
| why did not these insects attack the healthy 
rabbits! Simply, because they had the instinet 
to know, that with them they had nothing to 
‘do; but as soon as putridity took place in the 
wounded rabbit, they were briskly at work 
in their appginted sphere. So J argue, as I 
before said, as soon as the juices of a tree are 
become putrescent, then, and not until then, 
does the fly commence its attacks; and as- 
suredly a poisonous subsoil is the readiest 
way to bring about this state of things. Does 
your correspondent ever read the experience 
of others? (he will perhaps think me a strange 
old man, but I assure him that I still fee) as 
strongly addicted to this odd whim as ever) 
if he does, and will peruse the first chapter 
‘of Tull’s immortal work on the horse hoeing 
‘husbandry, on Roots, he will soon perceive 
how easily it is brought about. Many accounts 
are there given of experiments conducte’' ‘or 
the purpose of showing with what facility 
| poisonous substances are taken up by the 
roots of plants and disseminated by circu!a- 
| tion to their destruction; and I beg leave to 
‘copy one or two, as they appear fo me rele- 
|vant to the subject. Experiment 1. “J put 
'a mint stalk into a glass of fair water, but I 
immersed one string of its roots (being 
brought over the top of that glass) into au- 
other glass of salt water, contigucus to the 
top of the other glass: this mint died very 
soon. Experiment 2. I put the upper root 
of another mint into a smal! glass of ink ; this 
plant was also killed by some of the ink in- 
gredients. Experiment 3. I made a_ very 
strong liquor with water and the bruised seea 
of the wild garlick, and placed the top of it 
close to the top of another glass, having in it 
a mint plant, two or three of whose upper 
roots put into this stinking liquor, and there 
remaining, it killed the mint in some time; 
and when the edges of the leaves began to 
change color, I chewed many of them in my 
mouth, and found at first the strong flavor of 





putrid substances are! the mint; but that was soon over, and then 
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the nauseous taste of garlick was soon per- 


ceptible.” Now do not these experiments go 
to show how readily plants that are deposit- 
ed in a putrid subsoil imbibe and circulate to 
their destruction the deleterious matter t And 

I contend, that an impoverished surface is 
calculated to engender disease, just as we 
witness the prevalence of cutaneous and other 
disorders incident to poverty amongst the 
poor, ill-fed, half-starved, and filthy popula- 
tion of countries of which we have heard. It 
is a law of nature, that putricity engenders 
life. 

Uthere is yet another instance ! wish to 
mention, which, strange as it will appear to 
your correspondent, I cannot help thinking 
is much to the purpose. On looking over a 
field of beets the last year, I observed, about 
the middie of the plantation, a strip about 
three or four yards in width, extending quite 
across the piece, and as definitely marked as 
though it had been laid off by line, on which 
the crop appeared to be in a very languish- 
ing condition: the owner believed it had been 
occasioned by a hot blast; but I knew, if my 
theory was correct, it arose from a poisonous 
subsoil, and I observed that this patch was 
lower than the other parts of the field: on 
examining several of the plants, we found 
their leaves yellow and withered, and giving 
out a disagreeable, mouldy, putrid smell, anc 


their tap roots cankered and decayed, in con- 
sequence of having reached to the stagnant 


water in the subsoil. Some years ago I grew 
a heavy crop of ruta baga on a soil which lay 
on the declivity of a hill; at the time of tak- 


ing them up, it was observed that the point 
of almost every one of their tap roots was rot- 
ten, but as that was not within several inches 
of the bulb, no farther notice was taken of the 
circumstance, and they were covered with 
earth and secured in the usual way for win- 
On opening the pit, however, it 
was discovered that the disease had extend- 
ed to the root or bulb, and that nine-tenths 
of them were completely rotten, the stench 
arising from them being unbearable. | should 
have said, the crop was grown the first year 
of my having possession of the farm; by the 
next year I had discovered the cause of the 


ter use. 


evil—it was a wet and poisonous subsoil. 


But T must apologize for this lengthy epis- 
préssed the “hope! 
that none, except some of the ‘old folks’ will 
believe that the disease can be owing to a 
poisonous subsoil or an @xhausted surface,” I 
dare say, all I have advanced will appear to 
be in opposition to common sense, “ and were 
it not,” as your correspondent very justly and 


tle. To one, who has ex 


pertinently remarks, “that errors in opini 


when promulgated are always dangerous— 
for no one—and especially no one who writes 
for an Agricultura) Journal—can be supposed | place; therefore it behoves man to be 
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8 me 


so obscure, or so insignificant, as not to ex- 
ert some influence on the minds of his rea- 
ders,” I should, in all probability, have left 
your correspondent unanswered. 
I am, sir, still 
An “Op Farmer.” 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet 
Marl. 


In Vol. II. No. 14, I saw an article over the 
signature of ‘ Farmer,’ in which he requested 
an account of our marl, the quantity per acre 
that is found the most useful, and the eflect 
on grass, corn, potatoes, grain, &c. 

The locality of this prime assistant of ag- 
riculture varies muck more than one would 
expect who never had an opportunity of vis- 
iting that part of the country where it abounds, 
In many places it is found to rise in the banks 
from 6 to 8 feet, and in others the reverse, 
sinking as far below. The average depth in 
the ground is from five to six feet. When 
the marl has 6 feet of earth on the top of it, 
a pit can be sunk 8 feet without affecting or 
| injuring the meadow from whence it was 
taken. There is on the top of most mar! in 
New Jersey a mixed substance called grey 
marl, which is quite efficacious to land if put 
on in abundance. In other places it varies 
from the grey to the iron stone, oyster shells, 
and sometimes a stratum of clay or sand. And 
[ have known marl to exist in any quantity 
in low sunken gullies, and, as you approached 
the banks, to disappear, leaving nought but 
sand, water, &c.; likewise in other places to 
‘rise with the bank 12 feet perpendicular.— 
The color there varies exceedingly. Onthe 
| same vein of marl is often found three distinct 
colors, black, blue, and a dark brown. The 
black with green grains therein, called by 
way of distinction the green sand, is found to 
be the most fertilizingof any. Professér Ro- 
gers, in his Geological Survey of the State, 
says “ Squankum mar! is the best in New Jer- 
sey,” owing to its being composed principally 
of green grains with but a small portion of 
black sand. Out of one pit you will very 
often find three distinct kinds of mar), First, 
black, composed of sand andclay. Second,a 
mixture of clay and green grains, and, Third- 

ily, a white, resembling fullers’ earth, which, 
when coming in contact with vinegar, will 
hiss and boil like pulverized chalk applied to 
‘the same. It is not my intention to extend 
my views on the subject, for fear of consum- 
ing too much of the reader’s time, but would 
| observe that there are great quantities of fos- 
|sils, such as shells, teeth, bones, sulphur, de- 
om wood, &c., dug out of marl. 


Nature has put every thing in its proper 
con- 
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tent. In some places she has been more 
bountiful than in others. In Pennsylvania, 
she has blessed man with exhaustless quanti- 
ties of lime for the promotion of vegetation, 
and other usesof no less importance. In New 
Jersey, she has bestowed upon us immense 
quantities of marl, to augment our knowledge 
of the science of husbandry. She has placed the 
king of vegetation (mar!) beneath sterile banks, 
not to the disadvantage of the owner, but to 
his profitinthe end. After the mar] is dug out, 
he fills the holes up with the sand taken there- 
from, and converts it into the best of meadow. 
it is found to run in veins for many miles in 
length, but very seldom more than two in 
width. 
the country round would be filled with it. It 
is not the case. Observation has taught ma- 
ny of us better than that. There are two val- 
lies in the neighborhood of Pemberton, Indian 
Valley and Mud Valley. They run parallel 
with each other, and not more thantwo miles 
apart in the farthest place. While Indian 
Valley abounds with inexhaustible quantities 
of marl, the other is left void of the same.— 
Thus it is found, and only found to exist. 

In a subsequent number I will endeavor to 
give the quantity per acre on different soils, 
and the effect on grass, grain, &c. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. F. 


Clover Ridge, July 14, 1838. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Cider. 


Cider is a refreshing and wholesome be- 
verage, and highly useful for many domestic 
urposes, as well as of importance in the arts. 
t may also be set down as true that the 
man who makes good fine palatable cider, 1s 
generally a good farmer ; and it is equally true 
that he is also well paid for his care and labor. 
Why is it that Newark or Burlington cider 
has not ee a high reputation, and is ea- 


gerly sought after, but brings double the price |’ 


of the article called cider, commonly sold.— 
The answer is at hand. Its superior qual- 
ity. But to what is this superior quality and 
fine flavor, which have established it in the 
market and stamped it with a double val- 
ue, owing! This isa question worthy of 
consideration. It is certainly not to be at 
tributed to the superior quality of the fruit.— 
Weall grow thesame. Whatthen? In my 
opinion simply to the management observed 
in its manufacture, preservation, and refine- 
ment. It was a remark of an old friend, 
probably Wm. Penn, that “cleanliness wais 
near of kin to godliness.” Now in my opinion 
perfect cleanliness is absolutely essential to 
the making of good cider. I annex a few 
rules which I have followed of late years, to 





a. a 
One would wa all the vallies in 








the pleasure and profit of my family. Some 
of my neighbors are adopting the plan, and 
those who give it a fair trial, are ach pleased 
with it. They are as follows: 

Use water freely in making every thing 
sweet and clean before you begin—but very 
sparingly afterwards. 

Put your apples after being gathered for a 
few days in a dry place, exposed to the sun. 

Let your cask be perfectly sweet. 

See that the straw used be clean and hrigh:, 
Throw all the rotten, or rotting apples to your 
pigs. Keep the several sorts of apples sepo- 
— ; if ground together they will not bes 


When the liquor has undergone sufficient 
fermentation to throw off the impure matter 
in it, and while it is yet sweet, take a clean 
cask, put into it a bucket of cider, set fire toa 
clean rag that has been dipped in brimstone— 
let it burn inside the eask so as to fill it with 
the brimstone—shake the cask well and then 
fill and bung it tight. 

This mode is highly recommended to pre- 
serve the cider sweet, while it will yet be 
pure. ‘The crab apple should be more exten- 
sively cultivated for cider. Liquor, as deli- 
cious us Wine, may be made from it. 


In refining my cider I last year adopted the 
plan recommended by your correspondent, 
Andrew C. Ridgeway, published on page 122 
of the first volume of the Cabinet. I found 
itto answer well. I tried it ona small scale, 
not wishing tohazard much. But the coming 
season it is my intention to refine sufficient on 
Mr. Ridgeway’s principle, for my own use 
hind some of my city friends, and among them 
the Editor of the Cabinet shall not be forgot- 
ten. With my best wishes for the abundant 
prosperity of the Farmers’ Cabinet, I enclose 
a dollar for the third year’s subscription, and 
subscribe myself 

Your friend, 


L. W. 
Marcer Co., N. J., July 25, 1828. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet 
On the Preservation of Roofs of Buildings. 


The expense of roofing buildings is so great, 
and the decay of wooden roofs so rapid, 2s to 
render any cheap and simple method of pre- 
serving them an object of much importance. 

A friend of mine, who unites much close 
observation with large experience in building 
states, that the best preservative of shingles 
that has come within his knowledge, is to soak 
them in an alkaline solution of quick lime be- 
fore they are puton. The plan adopted by him 
for the purpose, is to prepare a box in which to 
disolve the lime, similar to that used by plas- 
terers, and have it elevated, soas to permit the 
lime water to be drawn from it, into another 











No. 1. On Top Dressing Grass Lands. 21 
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box in which the shingles are to be placed | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet 


are intended to be impregnated with the’ 
alkaline solution. A cafieigndi quantity of On Top Dressing Grass Lands. 
quick lime is put in the upper box, which is}} Dar Srr:—a<A writer in the Farmers’ Cab- 
elacked and reduced to a thin wash, and well||inet over the signature of Agricola recom- 
stirred up, when it is permitted to settle. mends not only the sowing of grass seeds much 
The shingles are set on end, with their — than is most generally practised, by 
butts down, in the lower box, which is suffi-||even our best farmers, but also the top dress- 
ciently deep to permit the parts which will be||ing of grass lands. The latter plan, top 
exposed to the weather when they are put on/| dressing, | have tried, with lime, not marl, as 
in courses, to become soaked, by drawing down|| that could not be obtained—and with the best 
the alkaline lime water from the upper box|/results. When I first commenced my opera- 
into the one below in which they are placed.|/ tions, I was not a little ridiculed by my more 
They should remain in this solution for some/| experienced neighbors—but I bore all in per- 
hours, when they are removed and suffered|| fect good humor, satisfied that the operations 
to dry, and others substituted in the box to)|of time would set them right. And in this] 
undergo the same operation before they are|/ was not deceived. The nature and operation 
nailed on the lath. : of lime as a manure was not then, and | se- 
No part of the white wash or lime should||riously doubt, whether it is now understood— 
be permitted to pass into the lower box; it! but that it produces, under some circum- 
being the caustic alkaliné solution of the)| stances, highly beneficial results, is not a sub- 
lime only, which is beneficial; it is a power-|| ject of disputation. But how these results 
ful antiseptic, interposing powerful obstacles||are produced, is a question not as readily dis- 
to the decay of wood or vegetable matter of || posed of. When I first tried lime many of 
any kind. ‘The presence of the insoluble|| my friends allowed it might.do good provided 
particles of the lime would tend to clog the!| it was ploughed in, and thoroughly incorpo- 
pores and interstices of the wood and et rated with the soil. Others, again, thought 








or prevent the entrance of the alkaline solu-|| it ought to be buried very deep indeed—and 
tion of the lime, which is perfectly fluid and||some, practical farmers of course, ridiculed 
transparent. the whole system of theory and book farming 

An old roof may have its usefulness extend-||in particular. ‘This was no doubt out of sheer 
ed for many years by simply spreading pul-|| kindness to me, as I had become a book farm- 
verized quick lime over it, so as to form a ve-| er by having that year, 1819, purchased a 
ry thin coat of it on the roof, which, by the| copy of Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Agricul- 
absorption of the dew, the alkaline solution |ture. Well, I applied, as I before stated, the 
will be forined, and will penetrate the shingles, | lime as a top dressing to my grass lands; 
which will be cleared from moss and pre-|| this was my first experiment in the use of 
served by it, and on the occurrence of a heavy||lime. ‘The results answered fully all my ex- 
rain the insoluble parts of the lime will be! pectations, but were not as immediate as I 
washed off, leaving it clean. \could have desired. My grass crops were 

The tendency of white wash to preserve|| greater in quantily and better in quadity than 
wood from rotting, is universally acknow-||those of my neighbors. This was owing 
ledged, but it should be borne in mind, that!}solely to the application of the lime—but my 
it is the alkaline solution of the lime only,||neighbors were slow of faith, and. although 
which has this tendency, and that the gross,||constrained to admit the fact, the admission 
insoluble particles of the lime which remain|| was generally qualified by the declaration that 
fora time in the form of a scale on the sur-||the benefit would be but temporary—and that 
face to which it has been applied has nothing || the land, after the power of the lime had spent 
to do with its antiseptic powers, and that itself, would be left in a worse state than at 
where the design of its application is to pre-4first.* But this theory of our anti-theory 
serve the wood only, it would better accom-||farmers would not work. Prejudice yielded 
plish the object by being much more diluted||to the convincing power of facts—and now, 
than it generally is, so that the alkaline qual-|'lime is regarded in this very neighborhood, as 
ity would be more thoroughly absorbed than||one of the most important auxiliaries in fer- 
is usually the case. It is a very curious and/|tilizing the soil and retaining it in good heart. 
interesting fact that water at the freezing|| I do not fully understand—I should say 
point dissolves twice as much of the alkaline||that I but very imperfectly comprehend, the 
ingredient of lime as boiling water does, so}| action of lime on the soil, or the manner in 
that the use of hot water to dissolve lime is TU Gsin cuban have b deed tkeaiuiems Maem notes 
a than useless. X. have ieee Gradbend by ieee upailcetion Uf tease, and 
many have therefore been led into the error of repeat. 
Be firm in your resolutions—but weigh well || img the operation too often without the addition of 


. other manures. Great caution is necessary in this par. 
before you resolve. ticular.—Ep. ‘ Ei 
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which it imparts its fertilizing principles.— 
Being a mineral it has a tendency to sink in- 
t» the soil. By the action of the atmosphere 
or air, and rain especially, it is carried down 
gradually, imparting nourishment, either di- 
rectly, or by its neutralizing qualities, or per- 
haps both, to the plants in the soil. We find 
lime entering into the composition of some 
plants, and in others, not. It is very impor- 
tant to understand the nature and constitution 
of the soil to which lime is to be applied, and 
reat judgment is required in its application. 
‘he more perfectly powdered the better. In 
its caustic state it is thought to act simply as 
a decomposing agent on animal and vegeta- 
ble matter, and on this ground it has been re- 
commended where soils possess some dormant 
principles of fertility, as it will cause these 
principles to develope. Mild, or slacked lime, 
improves the texture of soils that are deficient 
in loose or sandy matter. It also produces 
good effects in soils in which sulphuric or other 
acids exist that are prejudicial to vegetation, 
by the power which it possesses of neutrali- 
zing them. ‘To all soils stored with a quan- 
tity of inert vegetable matter, caustic lime 
is applied with great advantage, but in these 
cases it should be well incorporated with the 
soil, so as to bring it into immediate and close 
contact with the fibrous roots, and other sub- 
stances on which it is toact. “All sour, cold, 
stiff, or clayey soils derive the greatest bene- 
fit from a generous application of lime. Its 
tendency is to render them more warm, &c., 
while it destroys or neutralizes all principles 
contained in them noxious to vegetation.” — : ’ 
These are briefly, I believe, the views enter-|| sequence of having but little beside pine tops 
tained by many gentlemen who have investi-|;and corn bottoms to eat, that the little milk 
ated the subject. We have learned much ; | whith they gave was scarcely wholesome. | 
but we still have much more to learn, [|| wasamused to find “in mangel wurtzel there 
would be much pleased if some of your intel- js no mistake”—I will answer for it—none! 
ligent farmers, for Pennsylvania farmers are | The only mistake was, in those who gave their 
in high repute among us—who have used Jime|| cattle such a superabundance of a root which 
for a succession of years, would furnish through|| is so much less liable to cause them to scour, 
the columns of your useful paper, the results/|as to bring on that disease. Give me but the 
of their experience. Weare seeking for infor-|| power to cause my cattle to scour by such 
mation; we want light; letus have it. With|| means, and I shal] be quite content. 
my best wishes for the prosperity of your} But do you know, Mr. Cabinet, that I be- 
Cabinet, I remain, lieve I shall have that happiness the next 
Yours, respectfully, winter, for the first time in my life. The fact 
J. L. Seymour, ||is, our crops of sugar beet, !n consequence of 
West Chester Co., N. Y., July 18, 1838. being compelled to give #2 50 per |b. for 
the seed, are so ciean and well cultivated, 
that I expect the yield will be prodigious, 
and the “entrenchments” of roots enormous! 
Already have I seen roots much Jarger than 
some of last year at their full growth—but 
then, we had the seeds given to us, and cared 
nothing for their success. A new era has 

















| per pound throughout ee I have fre. 
quently — of it, it was truly deli- 
cious. Not long since the old lady’s son took 
a helpmate. The daughter-in-law became 
manager of the dairy, as well as of the house. 
hold affairs. The butter degenerated; the 
customers one after another declined taking 
it, and now the poor old woman may be seen 
at a late hour on market days sitting beside a 
tub of ‘inferior butter, which she finds it diffi. 
cult to dispose of at a low price. One of her 
former customers now obtains his supply from 
a man well known to me, who pays as much 
attention to his cows as to his horses ; currying 
and bedding them with clean straw, and sery- 
ing their food with the nicest attention to 
cleanliness. Roots composed a liberal portion 
of their provender during the last winter, and 
the butter was of a quality scarcely surpassed 
by the best that our market affords in 1. 
mer. ‘ 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Roots. 


Srr,—Before I read the sensible remarks 
of your correspondent, at page 373, “On 
Roots,” I was thinking how fortunate those 
persons were (see page 348) who had such 
abundance of sugar beet roots the last winter 
as to be able to give them in such quantities 
to their cattle as to surfeit them, (“ cattle do 
not generally like them!”) and cause them 
toscour! I should have been glad to have 
given them 4 handsome price for their super- 
numeraries, for my poor cows were s0 re- 
stricted, both in their food and bowels, in con- 


To the Uditor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Butter. 


Sir,—I was pleased with the article of 
your correspondent S. in the last number 
of the Cabinet on the subject of butter. The 
following fact will show the importance of 
attending to his suggestions. An elderly la-|/arrived; every farmer, who has any pretence 
dy, residing in the vicinity of this city, was ‘to character in his profession, must now grow 
celebrated for making good butter. She had | roots for winter food—the sugar beet and the 
customers who took all she made at 374 cents’! ruta baga, will assuredly take the place of all 
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others: the care with which they are culti-| to your valuable paper. It sould be inserted 
yated and the enormous crops which they)/at least once in six months for the benefit of 
yield, will place them A. 1. in the insurance}|'/new subscribers. 

ef cattle and sheep, during the stormy season | Should I have occasion again to try the re 
of winter. It is by no means necessary to joo you shall hear the result. 

cut the roots before they are fed to cattle and}! [1am now giving my cattle sulphur plenti- 
sheep; they will soon find a way of relieving} fully as a preventive. I have lost only one 
you trom all that labor, nor is there any fear} since I commenced the sulphur the last fall. 
of choking, which I have sometimes known}; The people in this county say, that the 
to take place, from the practice of cutting.|murrain is caused by the stubble cane—or in 
You have only to put their roots into the man-||their words, by the “wearing out of the 
ger, (clean 0 course,) and your labor ceases, cane.” What think you of this! My expe. 
and your pleasure and satisfaction begin ; and} rience does not confirm the supposition. 4 
you may look forward toa “ merry Christmas); 


penne I have lost more than a comparative 
and happy new year,” which, how those who}|number of cattle. Some try to account for it 
starve their outdoor family can enjoy, I can- 


by saying that mine are blooded cattle, hav- 
not conceive—to me there is nothing so truly 


ing bought a number of such cattle in Middle 
pitiable and woe-begone as the countenance} 'T’ennessee, but my experience does not cor-~ 
of a hungry, cold, and unsheltered animal! aren that supposition; for all die, whether im- 
The owner of such, seeing the ease with 


\ jported or native. To conclude, sir, I was 
which large crops of roots might be raised,||born a farmer and grazier and a despiser of 
and upon which the utmost reliance might 


the culture of cotton, though now a cotton 
be placed—why, such an one ought not any||planter. Could your paper change or be in- 
longer to be able to sleep comfortably on his||strumental in changing the aspect of our 
















bed ! P. W.  |\country in the culture of our lands, I should 
28th July, 1838. hail it thrice welcome and you the great ben- 
efactor of the W. District. 
Murrain. 


Yours truly, H. J. A. 
Toulon, Tenn., March 6th, 1638. 


At page 260 of the first volume of the Far- 
mers’ Cabinet we published a communication 
from one of our intelligent Chester county 
correspondents, on the cure of the Murrain 
in cattle. We have heard it highly spoken 
of by many farmers. It was republished in 
the Tennessee Farmer, and it has been tried 
in the west, with what effect will appear 
from the following communication, addressed 
to the Editor of the paper referred to above. 
The writer says: 


“T would thank you to re-publish as soon 
as convenient the remedy for the cure of the 
murrain, inserted in your paper some time 
last year. Col. Burten and Mr. Lyttle in- 
formed me a few days ago that it had been 
satisfactorily tested and had proved effectual] 
in every instance. Mr. Lyttle had cured two 
of his own cattle, and had thus saved by your 
paper $30 perhaps. 

In the course of about five years I have lost 
upwards of 8400 worth of cattle. Indeed, sir, 
such is the destruction of cattle with us by 
that fatal pestilence that it is common for a 
man to say if he can keep up his stock by the 
natural imcrease, he is satisfied. I thought I 
had tried all the remedies spoken of, (for they 
are various,) but all to no purpose. Mr. Lyt- 
tle has promised me a receipt which I hope 
to procure ina few days. That simple re- 
ceipt, if as effectual as now said and believed 
to be, is worth one hundred years subscripton 


As the receipt may be new to many of our 
readers we give it below. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Murraine 

Sir,—If the following remarks, relating to 
'a disease which is considered by a large por- 
‘tion of the community as incurable, be view- 
'ed by you of sufficient importance to entitle 
them to a place in your paper, when conve- 
nient please publish them. 

There are two processes recommended for 
the cure of the Murrain in cattle; one of 
them is to give the animal one pint of spirits 
of turpentine, and in 24 hours afterwards, a 
pint of olive oil or hog’s lard; in 48 hours af- 
terward half a pint of turpentine, and in 24 
hours after this, half a pint of olive oil or hog’s 
lard. 

The other is to give a pint of flaxseed oil, 
and in 12 hours afler two pounds of glauber 
‘salts, followed immediately by repeated doses 
of warm water, for ten or twelve hours. 

Note.—Perhaps all those combined would be still bet. 
ter, (the quantity of each ingredient to be such as ex- 
perience may dictate ) as acting more quickly on dif. 
ferent parts of the system. It#eems the symptoms of 
this disease are not generally discovered until within 
a short time previous to the death of the animal, 
which soon ensues, unless arrested by medical aid ;— 
cousequently such substances as tend to restore the 
system to a healthy state the most rapidiy, combined 


with other substances, to prevent injury to the ani- 
mal, seems proper. A. 


Chester county, Pa., Feb. 23, 1837. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. planes be went. s ss and the 

surplus may always re sale in th 
Impregnation of Plants. Soeiieee at aa sen which ‘vill Reciee 
That plants nearly allied, if in flower at the ‘no small item in the cash receipts of the 
same time, and contiguous, will so impregnate) farmer. It is believed that the whole amount 
cach other, that their seeds will give a pro-| of rent of a farm may be paid from the pro. 
duct partaking of the qualities of both, is wel] ducts of a well managed garden alone, and 
known—hence the necessity of keeping the with comparatively little expense, as it w)| 
different varieties widely separated. It is al- ‘be a source of pleasure to the junior mem. 
so a fact, that some plants so situated, will) bers of the household in the cool of the ds . 
not only have their seeds so altered, but the to help prepare the different kinds of garden 


whole fruit will partake of the good or bad) truck, while those of more mature age are 
qualities of their relatives. employed in getting the butter, eggs, poultry, 
For instance, a few striped gourds or cala- | : 


: : veal, &c. in readiness, to be sent to market or 
bashes, if permitted to flower at the same}! 


the following morning. Hortvs, 
‘ime, near a patch of squashes, will render the 

whole too bitter for use. As this is true with 
respect to squashes, melons, &c., why may it 
not be the case with apples, where many vari- (ers, to prevent their cider from becoming sour, 
eties of trees are contained in the same orchard,|| One is, the putting in of mustard seed—about 
and not sufficiently separated to prevent the|ja gill to the barrel. For some reason ox 
impregnation of each other. That this effect|/other, this prevents the acetic fermentation, 
is produced upon the seed, we have sufficient and the cider remains free from that sourness, 
evidence in the great variety produced by |OF hardness, as it is sometimes called, which 
planting the contents of any one of the ap-j|it otherwise would have. The different modes 
ples. May not the flesh and even the form of |\of refining cider, adopted by some who follow 
the fruit be altered in this way? ‘These views||the business, depends undoubtedly on sepa- 
were induced by the very great difficulty in ‘rating all unnecessary vegetable matter from 
procuring apples to agree, either with Cox’s||the liquor, and checking the fermentation at 
description or figures. The forms of the ap-|| the right time. 
ples brought under the name of Bell-flower,|| Farmers generally, have neither the time 
are as various as their flavor, some of them|/nor the skill to follow out all the operations 
almost spherical, but still retaining some ve-|| required to do this; and hence the most of 
vy distinctive characters of that variety—viz.,||their cider becomes hard, by the next sum- 
the size of the capsule, rattling seeds, &c.—|| mer after it is made. 
‘The like departure from old forms and flavor,|} We have been informed that the addition 
may be found in many others. That this is|\of Sa/t Petre, in the proportion of one quar- 
the cause, I donot say, but submit the matter} ter of a pound to a barrel, would nct only pre- 
for the consideration of others—suggesting at vent the cider from becoming hard or sour, 
the same time, that young stocks be budded|| but even if added after it had changed, would 
from favorite trees, and kept as widely sepa- a it to a pleasant state again. 


















Preventing Cider from becoming Sour, 
| There are several modes adopted by farm- 





rated as possible. Pomum. We cannot vouch for the truth of this from 
any experience which we have had ourself 
with it, but can see no good reason why it 
should not succeed ; nor can we discover any 
a which it could do by any of the combi- 
‘nations which it would make with the cider, 
to which it may be added.— Maine Farmer. 


For the Farmers Cabinet. 
A Good Vegetable Garden is a necessary 
Appendage toa Farm. 

I have frequently been surprised at finding 
the gardens of many respectable farmers 
much neclected, and in some cases omitted 
altogether as not being worthy of attention. 
This, in my view, is radically wrong; and 
bespeaks either a great want of industry, or 
of proper estimation of the health and’ com- 
forts to be derived from a good and seasona- 
ble supply of vegetables for the table. 

The product of a well stocked vegetable 
garden will save, at least, one half the ex- 


London many Years ago. 
[From Middleton's Survey. } 

| London contains 3,000 acres of pavement, 
30,000 horses, 8,000 cows, and 700,000 in- 
|habitants, and furnishes the neighboring far- 
‘mers with 500,000 loads of manure. It re- 
quires the produce of 250,000 acres of land 
for its supply, and the manure is calculated 
pense of a farmer's living; will be more} to arise from 500,000 loads of prodace sent 
healthy than the too free use of animal food, ‘into London for its supply from the adjoining 
and be better relished, and more satisfactory||counties. Nine-tenths of the soil from the 
to the workmen, than being confined to a) privies is carried by the common sewers into 
heavier diet. Independently of these great ithe Thames, the water of which is allowed 
advantages, the garden will yield much more''to be the best in the world. 
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Woburn or Bediord Hog.—fig }. 

The plate is a representation of my boar, Betmonrt, taken from a painting by Moss. The 
proportions are from measurement, and taken when he was nine months old. He is of the 
Woburn, (or as generally called here the Bedford) breed. By looking at the painting and 
imagining a body nearly round, you may have a tolerable idea of this breed of hogs. 

The excellence of this breed consists in their early maturity, large size, ease with which 
they fatten, hardiness, productiveness, and being excellent travelers. 

I will give a few instances of size, taken from actual weight. I sold to Maj. Yeldell, a 
pig, pigged on the 8th of March, and he weighed him in the July following, and he weighed 
one hundred and fifty pounds. A pair from the same litter, sold to David Tanner, and 
weighed in October, weighed two hundred and six, and two hundred and eight pounds. A 
pig sent to Mr. Phelps, six or seven weeks old, was weighed every ten days for some time, 
and found to have gained each time fifteen pounds. The boar from which the above cut was 
taken, notwithstanding his long journey to Kentucky, was the largest anima! of the hog kind 
that I had ever seen at nine months old. I regret that I did not have him weighed ; but the 
following measurement was taken at nine months old: from the root of his ear to the root of 
his tail, four feet two inches; around his body, five feet. 

As an instance of the ease with which they fatten, I would state that I cut one of my boars 
and sold him to Capt, C. A. Preston, his weight was two hundred and sixty-seven pounds ; 
and he again sold him in thirty days and found his weight to be three hundred and sixty- 
seven pounds, having gained one hontred pounds in thirty days. 

As an instance of their productiveness, I would mention a sow that was two years old the 
13th of last month, and has produced forty-four pigs at four litters, none of them have ever 
raised more than ten; but they often have over that number. 

Mr. Bush, Mr. McDonald and others, who have driven them, all concur in saying they 
are the finest traveling hogs they have ever driven, and sell first when they get to market. 
I prefer the name of Woburn, the name by which they are known in England, to the name 
of Bedford, on account of there being several kinds of hogs of the latter name, one of which 
originated from a family of that name who had them in this State. 

I have had this breed of hogs ever since 1832, and consider them better adapted to the 
wants of Kentucky than any hogs [ have seen, and the boar, Belmont, and two sows, were 
imported last spring, for a cross for my other hogs. 

I can furnish any reasonable number of boars for breeders, and a few sows, at fror@<@5 to 
$10 each, according to size and quality. I have lately added thirty young sows to my former 
list of breeders, and hope when they have pigs, which will be in about two months, that [ 
then can supply all who may want. Iam breeding from four boars that are very little con- 
nected with each other, so that I can furnish a suitable cross. I know of no animal that 
degenerates sooner than the hog from breeding from near relatives. I have never seen full 

rother and sister produce stock equal to themselves. Sam's D. Martin. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,—I beg your acceptance of a chapter 
of the Dialogues “ Between a Father and Son, 
on the subject of Agriculture and Husband- 
ry,” and with my best wishes for the success 
of your interesting publication, subscribe my- 
self J. P. 


Dialogue between a Father and Son. 
BONE MANURE. 

Frank.—How much we have lately heard 
on the value of bone manure. I long to wit- 
ness the effects of our experiment of last week 
in the Home Close: eight bushels an acre 
only, will save a mountain of labor in the cart- 
age of manure, if it be nothing else. 

Father.—Within these few years, bones 
have been an article of great request for ma- 
nure; and horrib.e as it may appear to us, it 
is said, the battle fields of Europe, and espe- 
cially that of Waterloo, have been dug up for 
the purpose of obtaining the human and ani- 
mal bones which they contained, and which 
have been sent, by whole cargoes, to other 
parts, to be ground up for manure, perhaps 
for other purposes! They are crushed by 
means of large iron cylinders, set- with iron 
teeth, which draw in and crush in an instant 
the bones of a horses head, while the fire will 
fly from the teeth in a surprising manner. 
You have heard of phosphorus—this is ob- 
tained from bones, and teeth are supposed to 
yield a large proportion, so that this fire is 
preaenene. 

When bones are ground fine, they are used 
as a manure for turneps, a small quantity be- 
ing drilled with the seed at the time of sow- 
ing: the effect is truly astonishing. I have 
seen portions of the same field left for the 
— without this dressing of bone dust, 

y the side of those which had obtained it; 
the turneps, on the undressed parts, were not 
larger than walnuts, while those on the dress- 
ed land were as large as your hat, and sold 
for $25 peracre; while those on the undress- 
ed were not worth one. Upon poor, sandy 
hills, where, to drag up any other kind of ma- 
nure would be worth more than the crop, 
bone dust works wonders, as by it, as good 
crops can be obtained as in the valleys by 
the aid of farm-yard manure; and the crops 
of all kinds feel the effects for many years 
after. To prove that animal manures are 
more lasting in their effects than any other, 
I will relate a circumstance which took place 
forty years ago—the truth of which you may 
rely u A boy, while rolling a crop of 
barley on one of the hills of the Isle of Wight, 
unfortunately fell under the heavy roller and 
was crushed flat; and although the body was 
immediately removed a great quantity of the 
blood and juices thereof was left where the 
lad had fallen. On this spot the crop grew 
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‘to twice the height of that on any other part 
of the field, and was of a deep green color: 
and to this day, the same spot, let the crop be 
what it might, is still discernible from its 
greener color. 

Frank.—To how many uses bones are ap- 
plied! I have heard that from them is ex. 
tracted the spirit of hartshorn, which is jn 
such general use as a medicine; and I have 
lately seen buttons made of bone, equal in 
appearance to ivory. 

Father.—They are, and I have sometimes 
thought that the “ Life and Adventures of a 
Bone” might be worked up into a very inter- 
esting book for children. Suppose now, we 
try our hand at it, by way of outline. Woe 
will, if you please, take the bone of the fore 
leg of the famous horse Eclipse, (I should 
tell you I have seen a leg of that surprising 
animal,) the birth and parentage of which 
must be peculiarly interesting—how that he 
remained for years unnoticed, and was sold 
for a comparatively small sum to a butcher, 
to whom Colonel Kelly gave 1,000 guineas 
for one-half share of him, and laid a wager 
that he would distance every horse that he 
started with that day, 13 in number, and that 
he absolutely did it, and all that: and that, 
after a most wonderful career of success, at 
his death this bone fell into the hands of a 
bone boiler, who extracted from it the fat for 
making soap; after which, he burnt part of it 
in an enclosed cylinder, and during the com- 
bustion, the black, stinking liquor which 
dropped from it was carefully preserved, and 
being purified, part of it was enclosed in a 
golden locket set round with diamonds, and 
presented to Queen Victoria, to be worn on 
her Coronation day, as a most valuable per- 
fume; while another part was sold to a ba- 
ker to be mixed up with his dough, to cause 
it to rise in the oven as light as a sponge, 
but which, after performing this office, was 
arrested in its progress up the chimney, in a 
state of vapor, as it might be termed, and 
again sublimed in a glass vessel, to be again 
used for the same purpose, ad infinitum. Part 
of the residue which remained in the cylin- 
der, it being ivory black, was used for the re- 
fining of sugar, and the remainder, being 
ground into impalpable powder, was sold to 
Day and Martin to make their indescribable 
polishing blacking! Another part of the same 
bone being burnt in the open air, the ashes 
from which were nearly as white as flour, 
were used, partly for refining gold, while the 
remainder was mixed with flour by a baker, 
to impart to the bread a peculiarly delicate 
whiteness and to cause it to become light in 
the baking; excellent too, in the making of 
wedding cakes. From another part of the 
same bone were made buttons for decorating 
the hunting coat of that same Colonel Kelly, 
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(as well as crnament for his ne whip,)| sell for one-half the price per bushel of stone 
or, if you had rather, for that of the King of | lime. 

France himself; while another portion was _‘ There is a great difference in the value of 
baked in an oven until it had acquired a fine lime, depending on the purity of the stone 
brown tint, when it was ground down in oil, out of which it was burn*. Some lime con- 
and formed the very color with which Sir) tains one-fourth or more of sand; and often 
Thomas Lawrence painted the beautiful horse other impurities enter into its composition 
upon which the Duke of Wellington rode on) which materially lessen its value. Masons 
the day of the battle of Waterloo! and bricklayers are among the best judges of 

And, if you will allow a little digression, lime, for they know that the purer it 1s, the 
we will suppose that the hoofs of this won-| better it works, and the more sand may be 
derful creature were burnt in an iron pot, and| mixed with it. Some lime is so poor, or con- 
being mixed with potash, a fine blue color was} tains so much foreign matter in its composi- 
formed from the residue (called Prussian blue); tion, as not to admit of any, or only of a very 
with which the blue ribband was painted||small quantity of sand being added to it in 
which decorates the portrait of that famous) making mortar. The lime that is most pro- 
man, riding upon that famous horse, which||fitable for making mortar, is also most valu- 
was painted by that famous painter! jable for agricultural purposes. The purer 

And, to crown all, we will suppose that lime is, the more water it takes in, and the 
the remainder of the bones of this noble crea-| longer it is in slacking, and it increases more, 
ture were ground up for manure, and were} both in weight and measure by the process of 
used for a purpose, by no means inferior to|| being slacked, than poor or impure lime does. 
those above mentioned, according to the spirit)| Water dissolves the alkaline ingredient of 
of our mottlo—“ Agriculture is the noblest of || lime, and it has been ascertained that at the 
all employments, as well as the most favor-||freezing point it dissolves double the quanti- 
able to morals, Let the soldier talk of honor||ty that boiling water does, differing in this 
and glory—I see more honor in covering the||respect perhaps from all other bodies. 
earth with grain and verdure, than with dead Lime water, or the alkaline solution of 
and mangled bodies, and more glory in pro-||lime, is perfectly transparent, and possesses 
viding food for its inhabitants than in destroy-}|an acrid,,alkaline taste, somewhat similar to 
ing them.” the ley from wood ashes. 

Mth July, 1838. Dr. Alston states that one pound of quick 

lime furnished him with 600 pounds of lime 
water without its being sensibly weakened, 
and that he continued the application of addi- 
|tional quantities of fresh water to it for twen- 
ty-six months, 
It is presumed that it is this alkaline solu- 
The extensive and increasing use of lime} tion of lime that produces the principal effect 
for agricultura] purposes, renders it highly|/on the soil and on vegetation. Lime and its 
necessary that farmers should be put in pos-||solution are well known to be powerful anti- 
session of all the leading facts in relation to||septics, resisting or impeding putrefaction in 
so important an article; and one in which) animal or vegetable substances, notwithstand- 
large numbers of them are dealing annually,| ing it has been stated in many books of agri- 
some of whom have sustained loss from lack} culture that it promotes fermentation and pu- 
of that kind of knowledge which would ena-| \trefaction, and renders bodies more quickly 
ble them to protect their interests. and readily soluble in water. 

Ithas been ascertained from a series of ex-|} Quick lime applied to succulent vegetables 
periments carefully made in England, by|\absorbs the moisture from them, and renders 
Bishop Watson, and it is presumed that they| them perfectly dry and brittle, and if the 
will apply equally well in this country, that| quantity of lime be great compared with the 
upon an average every ton of 2240 lbs. of || vegetable matter, combustion takes place and 
good limestone produced 1292 lbs. of quick| the vegetables are reduced to ashes, but are 
lime, weighed before it was cold; and that| not decomposed in the usual understanding 
when it was exposed to the air it increased| of the term. 
in weight daily, at the rate of a hundred; Lime spread on the surface sod is in some 
Weight per ton, for the first five or six days, measure prevented by the grass and the fibres 
after it was drawn from the kiln. | of the roots from descending into the earth, 

A ton of fresh well burnt lime will absorb and the raina from time to time dissolve it, 
630 Ibs, or nearly one-third its weight of wa-| and carry down the alkaline solution, so as to 
ter without being slacked; and a bushel of | moisten every particle of the soil with it. 
good stone lime, when slacked, will measure, This neutralizes the acidity of the soil, and 
two bushels; of ccurse slacked lime should the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere con 


Facis and Opinions on Lime. 


















For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Facts and Opinions on Lime. 


“Examine all things, and hold fast to that which is 
good.” 
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verts the solution into carbonate of lime in | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ae 
connexion with every particle of earth it!) SKETCHES FROM THE BUDGET OF AN EX-FARMER, 
comes in contact with, and this being much! No. I. 
- nomen than a a it comes to “ THE PROVIDENT FARMER. 
ploughed the particies €asily separate, an fe : ; 
hence the property of lime in rendering the || ante Pi iat cnr inca aeninwn every 
soil less adhesive and more readily penetrat-|| pl ar ie oI co re “" y d haw — 
ed by the roots of plants in search of food. ame - eee * — 
Particles of sand not being penetrable by completed, the plough is not Jeft in the fence 
moisture, where that predominates, the alka- tee oat ae pooner ns ae sons but 
line solution of the lime passes between them |) ) | et Se eon Reread Th 7a, 
and becomes a carbonate, forming an adhesive | aati to ees “m4 eee Hg a th: ake 
cement between them, and hence it renders A ER CMR GOL Tal tom ioe Peep Sean - 
a sandy soil somewhat more compact and re- In tl , aw be a pe d ne inane 
tentive of moisture. farm. ° me tor On alata lepend 
Where much vegetable matter abounds in on his ane for an ormaqeron which of his 
a soil, it will absorb and retain the solution of | fences have been blown down or unridered 
lime as a sponge, which being converted in during the yen of the age Hle does 
its interstices into a carbonate, will tend to||C Walt for the gathering in of his crop to 
(ait ti tinm aamntalels eieiaati senith ais oie learn whether there are any pig holes through 
getable amie “* lt anne decomposes || under the fence which surrounds the mow ing 
with too much rapidity for plants to take up || ground or oenaee, ne peavatee every thing 
the nutriment it affords as rapidly as it is pro- ||!" its season,—he looks after every BR Gete 
, -  —.|/and almost insensibly instils the same cort of 
duced, and consequently a portion of it is lost|) i+ in all that areabout him. ‘The granary 
or dyatls but hy the decomposition beng the tan, the teal eect and at tuba 
it proceeds more slowly and continues to give| Es ees =e he di . eee ty h 2 ans oo 
out food for plants more gradually and for a a eee = tp —— ‘ ad Det Sham 
much longer period of time; and this corres. | ae ae Te ir penne. ee Pemens 9 
ponds with the observation of our most in-| sae that pete cond in teneeatiidah Miiainnath 
telligent farmers, that where lime is used the || eee forte 2 ane: tates Sioa eae eee : 
. . p's oe ein 
oe Puen enna produce its .ef | sketch drawn from the life, and though he 
The estiall yd - . mposed vegetable mat-_ who sat for the portrait is dead, he has leit 
ter in the soil also operates as a reservoir for| many a kindred spirit behind him. 
moisture, and gives it out to the adjacent soil | THE IMPROVIDENT FARMER. 
when it becomes dry, so as to keepupamore|} Many years back I resided in one of the 
perfect equilibrium of moisture, which is sta-|/ neighboring counties, on land adjoining the 
ted to be the fact where lime is applied; for|) property ofa full-blooded improvident furmer. 
manure that is only partially decomposed || He had a comfortable house, a noble barn, a 
holds moisture in much larger quantities than || fertile farm ;—he was industrious, so also were 


that which is thoroughly rotten. This may | his household,—yet every day and all day long 


be observed in every dung heap in the coun-|| something or other was out of order and go- 


try, for the straw holds the moisture whilst) ing wrong. If any thing was broken, he had 
the decomposition is only partial, but when|| the wherewithal! to mend it, but just at the 
it becomes thorough it lets it loose, and hence'| time of extremity it always seemed to be 
we see the essence of dung heaps running to|| mislaid. If a staple was needed, the work 
waste during the summer season. ‘shop having been in vain searched, a laborer 

These views are thrown together for the|| from the plough or the harvest field, was sent 
purpose of arresting the attention of those | for one to the blacksmith’s shop,—and it not 
whoare much more competent to discuss this) unfrequently happened that by the time of 
intricate subject than the writer, for we find | his return, some one would recollect that there 
sometimes that even an erroneous theory by! was a half a dozen, stowed away over the 


| If either of his horses had 








— 








leading to discussion promotes the discovery || kitchen mantle. 
of truth. It is therefore hoped that those who) lost a shoe he was rarely taken to be shod 
are disposed to examine and discuss this m-} until he had become lame. The pigs were 

rtant subject, will avail themselves of the aw penned up until they had wasted more 
eed Cabinet for that purpose. X. |!corn than they were worth for their owner, 


= nor until some of them had been shot by his 
The way to enlarge our ability, is todouble|| neighbors. It would be vain for me to at- 


our industry; because, by often repeated ef-|| tempt to tell how many times a day the old 
forts we may accomplish in the end what, in|) farmer was called from his regular labor, tc 
the beginning, we despaired of || drive the pigs or the cattle from the grass, the 
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grain, the corn, or thegarden. All these out) 
of door troubles were very vexatious and 
very expensive,—and then to crown the whole 
he was as improvident as respected the wants 
of his household as he was of his stock or his 
farm. His wood-pile was often exhausted, 
and his fences not unfrequently suffered for it. 
It was a very rare occurrence for him to send 
grain to the mill, until the last portion of flour 
had been consumed athome. Thisatcertain 
seasons of the year, particularly in harvest. 
time, when the streams were frequently low, 
occasioned them at times to be for a day or 
two without any bread. | 
This improvidence introduced the old man 
and his family into many disagreeable scrapes; 
for their friends often called to visit them 
when there was neither bread nor flour on the 
premises. One afternoon a large company 
fyand them in this condition. The family re- 
ceived the visitors with great courtesy, and 
every thing was agreeable and pleasant, un- 
til the females recollected it would soon be’ 
supper time. All was now consternation and 
perplexity. The old man wassummoned and} 
despatched to negotiate at the neighboring 
houses for provender. He was to beg or bor- 
row; cakes, bread—any preparation of flour—| 
his distressed wife and daughter were willing 
to receive. 
His course led him to one of the neighbors, 
whose wife was a most notable housewife, an_ 
untiring talker, and one of such boundless kind- 
ness, that she was ready at any hour of the’ 
day or night, without fee or reward, to visit 
the sick or the wounded. As it happened, | 
the old woman had no bread to spare,—and 
feeling great sympathy with her female neigh- 
bors, she gave loose to that instrument which 
never grows dull by using, and administered 
therewith a real chastisement on the bread 
hunter for not keeping his family better sup- 
plied with flour. But whilst in the midst of | 
this infliction, she espied a nice pot of buck- 
Wheat batter just ready for baking. Her 
tongue came to a rest; she drew it forth, and 
ler good nature triumphing even over a desire 
to scold, she told the old man his family were 
quite welcome to it. He accepted the pres- 
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astonishment to see the old man perched up 


in this manner, grasping the huge pot in his 


arms,—and he viewed them with a bewilder- 
ing consternation. 
arms could no longer retain their* treasure, 
the earthen vessel was broken by the fall,— 
and his imagined supper was spread in one 


His muscles relaxed, his 


great cake on the green grass, for the sun to 
bake and the pigs to eat at their leisure. 
N. E. 


For toe Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Best time for Cutting Timbcr. 


For many years my attention has been turned 
to ascertain the proper time to cut umber to 
insure its greatest durability. Iam satisfied 
that the spring, when tle sap flows freely, is 
the best time to fall timber. I am borne out 
in this opinion by the following statements 
that I have collected. 

J C informed me that a detach- 
ment of British troops crossed from Philadel- 
phia the Ist day of May, in 1777, and on tlie 
2d commenced cutting down his woods for the 
supply of the army, and at the same time to 
burn up his fencing, which they completely 
accomplished. ‘ But,” said he, “they taught 
me the proper time to cut timber to make it 
last. After they marched off, I found many 











\| trees that were not cut into cord wood; those 


[ split into rails, believing, at the same time, 
they would soon decay, from their being cut 
in the spring—but I have been agreeably dis- 
appointed,—most of them are as sound now 
as when made into fence.” This he related 
five-and-twenty or thirty years after the peace 
of ’83. 

Conversing with an old gentleman in the 
neighborhood of Haddonfield, he told me that 
in the spring of the year he was making 
fence. “ My fences,” said he, “ are all of cedar, 
but falling short of cedar rails, and having 
none from the swamp, I was induced to cut 
down a pine tree and convert it into rails to 
finish out my fence; they were the only pine 
rails I ever made use of. Ten or twelve 
vears after this, when resetting my fence, [ 
found the pine rails so sound that I let them 


|remain; since then I have not seen them, 


ent with many thanks and rejoiced to think'| having left my farm.” I proposed taking a 


he had now obtained a panacea for all the 
trouble of his household. Grasping the trea- 
sure in his arms, he sallied forth,—passed 
safely through big gates and little gates, over 
bars and fences, until he at last sat astride of | 
the topmost rail of that which surrounded his. 
dwelling. Here he rested himself, and whilst 
his countenance beamed with exultation and 
triumph, he looked as though he had never 
known sorrow. Suddenly the whole company | 
of strangers, who had started fora ramble round 
the farm, turned the corner of the house and 
came plump upon him. They stared with 


ride and look if any of them were remaining. 
We did so, and found a number in the fence 
perfectly sound. I asked how long they had 
been there. He replied, between 28 to 30 
years, 

An old friend related the following :—*“ I 
served my apprenticeship to a earpenter.— 
During my apprenticeship my employer was 
sent for to build a barn for a farmer in the 
neighborhood, who was very particular to 


| have every thing done in the best manner. 
In the old of the moon, in the month of Feb- 


ruary, he cut down and hauled all the logs 
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necessary for the frame. In the spring my || blades of the cheat had a little more rough. 
employer was sent for, aad when we came to| ness on the upper side than the wheat. W, 
hew the sills, one was so defective we were|| then examined the root, which was compress. 
compelled to get another from the woods} ed in the circumference of a dollar, and found 
to supply its place. Whilst we were build-|| the lateral roots of the cheat grown out of 
ing the barn he would frequently lament the|| the radical or centre root that bore the wheat, 
loss of the sill he cut in the winter, saying, | One of the gentlemen was heretofore streny- 
‘in a few years [ shall have to put in a new||ously opposed to transmutation, but is now 
sill, for this one will rot,’ pointing to the one} satisfied. I am as firmly persuaded as your 
cut in the spring. But, said this old friend, || correspondent, W. D., that seed sowed in pro- 
I lived to see the same barn moved, and be- | per seasons, and receiving no injury of any 
fore it could be effected, they were compelled || kind, will universally bring its own kind. 
to put three new sills under it; they were all|, But may not certain causes produce certain 
rotten except the one cut in the spring.” This|| effects? He disbelieves the doctrine, because 
satisfied me that the spring was the proper) it is not consonant to his ideas of philosophy 
time to fall timber to insure its lasting well.|)and nature. But may there not be hidden 

Being at Egg Harbour, fitting out a vessel, || and mysterious causes in nature, as yet inac- 
and in company with several persons, the} cessible to man in the present enlightened 
conversation turned as to the proper time to||age! I can only 7 that my garden has been 
cut timber for ship building—an old man re-| dug with a spade these forty years tomy own 
lated the following :—I well remember a gen-|| knowledge, and never did cheat make its ap- 
tleman coming from Philadelphia to Egg — except on the spot where the oats 
Harbour, and sending for a ship-carpenter to|| had been sown, and is there still. The plant 
build him a schooner. When they entered} that leaves the yellow seed which ! alluded 
into a contract, the gentleman bound him up/|| to in my former communication, so strongly 
to cut down all the timber when the sap run, || resembles flax that you cannot well discover 
and then take his own time to build her, pro-|| any difference unti] it comes to its full growth. 
vided he would get her round to Philadelphia || The seed is full of oil, but the stem is desti- 
before the winter set in. We all thoughthe |) tute of lint. I could get a number of farmers 
knew but little about cutting timber, and|jto testify to the same facts. Your correspon- 
would soon have a rotten vessel. Eighteen|| dent, W. D., must have been mistaken when 
years after, said he, I saw the same vessel | he says it had no more affinity to flax than 
opened. Her timbers were then sound, and in|| horse-radish. In respect to timothy produc- 
good condition. Yours,&c. AnOzp Man. || ing cheat the first year is so common an oc- 


eo ‘currence that it causes no surprise to the far- 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


'mer who is in the habit of sowing it, for he 
Transmutation of Plants. is aware if he cuts it in a green state that the 
Srr,-—In a former communication, I gave|} roots will not die, but bring timothy the suc- 
you a history of the produce of some skinless|| ceeding year. But if it is suffered to get 
oats I had sown. Enclosed you will find a|) fully ripe the root will die like other grains. 
sample of the product of this year. I never|| In regard to spontaneous productions, W. D. 
had a disposition to enter into a controversy ||admits that oak succeed pine forests when 
with any one, on any subject whatever, and jcut off. I could point him to a district near 
much less in my declining years, and in par-||a furnace on a mountain that is overgrown 
ticular with gentlemen who enjoyed in early || with chesnut, where formerly pinc was cut 
life advantages of which I was denied. Thej| off. The question might be asked, when and 
little knowledge I possess of agriculture was || how were the sced conveyed there; and why 
obtained from a long course of experience|| were they not rooted up by the swine that 
and observation. If belief in the obsolete|| generally rove about furnaces. The seed 
doctrine of transmutation is to be attributed || must have lain near the surface, and swine 
to superstition and infidel notions, I must con-||are fond of chesnuts. To be more serious, 
fess that it has not been shaken, much less|| Mr. Editor, does not the earth contain that 
removed, by the observations of your corres-|| vegetative principle which was first implant- 
pondent. On the contrary, my opinion has||ed by Him who has created it, and said, let 
been lately strengthened by a discovery which || it bring forth and herbs, &c., but not 
would have confirmed even Mr. Featherstone-|| man and animals; and requires no more than 
haugh himself, if he had any doubt remaining | causes to produce effects. W. 
on that subject. Passing through one of my|| Martinsburg, Va , July 16th, 1838. 
fields, some time before harvest, J discovered OO 
a head of wheat surrounded by nine heads\| What cannot be done by one stroke, may 
of cheat, I took it up with care to show to||be effected by many; and application and 
some of my neighbors. We examined it and || perseverance have often succeeded when all 
discovered no difference in the stems, but the ‘other means have failed. 
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No. 1. Mineral Manures. 32 
the lime costing those farmers twenty-five 
eee cents per bushel when delivered. To the 
‘farmers in that quarter, lime ts the “anchor 
of hope ;” there it has already made the bar- 
ren and desert place g/ad, and is fast putting 
a new and improved face upon the country.— 
The farmers, even there, with this far fetched 
‘means of improving their land, prefer better- 
ing their condition by liming near a good 
bition of uncultivated minds. An active and} market, rather than migrate to the exuberant 
enlightened mind seeks to understand the}/soil, and realize the ctopian dreams and fairy 
cause and effect—to apply the sciences; in| tales of the “ far west.” 
short, it is restive, until the queries embraced|; On part of my farm, 300 bushels of lime 
in agriculture, are disposed of and determined || per acre have been applied within thirty years, 
upon sound philosophical principles. Tis this} at the rate of about 100 bushels per acre at a 
constitutes theory! and ‘tis this theory, that||dressing, and always puton fresh, and slacked, 
unfolds a world of beauties to the scientific} then immediately spread. I am not inclined 
agriculturist, of which the mere prejudiced||to believe that lime should become carbonated 
practical farmer, the mere tyro and novitiate,|| before it is applied. I adopt Sir Humphrey 
must remain ignorant, and that too, of the}! Davy for my prototype, in every case involv- 
highest branch of the profession which he} ing agricultural chemistry. I shall be en- 
follows. \couraged so to do, until some modern wisca- 
The improvement which has been effected (cre can clearly demonstrate that Sir H. is 
within the last twenty years in several of the}, wrong. Doubtful points in Davy’s theory 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania, (and espe-||have become demonstrable truths with me, 
cially in Chester,) is almost incredible. And|) after being aided and enlightened by the lamp 
the whole is mainly attributed to a regular||of experience. Lime, in its fresh caustic 
and judicious use of lime asa manure. To | state only, while an alkali, acts as a decom- 
me, it has been matter of astonishment, to|| posing agent in the soil, rendering vegetable 
find this inestimable restorative meet with so||substances soluble—but when a mild carbon- 
little favor in the minds of the conductor and}|ate, it operates only like marl, in improving 
correspondents of the Cultivator. My farm||the texture of the soil, according to Davy, 
is situated in a district of secondary forma-||whose authority is unquestionable, and the 
tion, and the soil is principally calcareous, yet||theory, at all events, may fairly challenge 
] have seen the most surprising beneficial ef-|| contradiction ; hence the advantage of apply- 
fects attending the free use of lime and plas-||ing lime, like stable manure, in its fresh 
ter; the latter apparently reacting on the for-|| state. 
mer, and consequently, the greatest benefit is}; With regard to the theory, or the manner, 
derived by using them together. The crops,||in which gypsum operates on vegetation, an 
not only on my farm, but on others in this vi-||accidental circumstance which occurred in 
cinity, have been doubled by a free use of jmy practice and under my own eye, goes fur- 
mineral manures. When a farm has been|/ther to establish the truth in my mind, than 
improved so as to produce heavy crops, there||all the ink that has been spilled on the sub- 
will be such a corresponding increase in the}\ject; even the adopted theory of Prof. Low 
quantity of stable manure as to insure its fu-||and British Husbandry to the contrary not- 
ture fertility. I look upon the immense beds|| withstanding. In April, 1832, I sowed a half 
of limestone in this region as an inexhausti-| bushel of plaster on a small piece of land in 
ble store, designed by the wise Governor of | the middle of a wheat field, for experiment, 
the World to keep up the strength of the lin order to ascertain whether the plaster 
land, inall time tocome. I regard the lime-|| would have the slightest effect, even of chang- 
stone of Pennsylvania as a mineral, which jing the color of the wheat,—the result an- 
will confer more real benefit upon posterity |swered my expectations; there was not a 
than any of her other mineral treasures.— ‘shade of change in the color of the wheat in 
The aid which it promises to contribute the future stages of its growth. Inautumn fol- 
to the support and improvement of her ag-| lowing, the same field was again ploughed 
riculture cannot be easily overrated. Some}|for wheat, and the plaster of course turned 
idea may be formed of the estimation in which||down; the field was deeply ploughed, say se- 
lime is held here asa manure, by the fact, oan or eight inches—the spring following the 
that farmers come from 25 to 30 miles, i. e.|| field was sown with clover seed; the secret 
from Maryland and the poor district of primi- ‘then was speedily developed ; when the wheat 
tive formation in the southern part of Chester|/was cut in harvest the growth of clover on 
county, bordering on the Maryland line, to|/that same land which had been sown with 
my lime-kiln and others in the neighborhood :'’ plaster was so luxuriant as to interfere with 


The following remarks by Wm. P. Kinzer, of Pequa, 
Lancaster Co., we copy from a late number of the 
Cultivator. 


Although there is much to please and in- 
erest the mind in practical farming, yet de- 
void and apart from the theory, itis little else 
than a routine, suited to the capacity and am- 
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32 On the Destruction of Birds. 


the cradle in cutting the wheat. Soon after! 
harvest, the clover on the said land flowered, 


and a heavy swarth might have been mown 
on it in September following. The adjacent 
parts of the field, with the same soil and cul- 
ture, exhibited a sickly contrast. 


trodden down by stock, returning manure 
to the soil, and by that means the plaster in- 
directly prepared the ground for a sure crop 
of wheat. This one single and simple fact 


serves to overthrow the theory that plaster. 


inust be sown on the plants, to be absorbed 
through the pores of the leaves—attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, &c. This 
mooted point I consider settled, and the soil 
and roots made the laboratory instead of the 
leaves and the atmosphere. 

Although my agricultural career has been 
only short, yet the great object, improvement, 
has been ardently and zealously pursued— 


sufficiently, indeed, to create a most utter. 
and implacable abhorrence against all vague 





In the au- 
tumn of 1833, the clover on said land was 





ample accommodations of food and shelter %&- 
the feathered tribe, the effects of the gun o; 
other missile aimed at their immediate ce. 
struction, appears to be as imperceptible as 
the “drop of the bucket.” Ido not wish to 
divest the public mind from that laudable ay. 
tipathy so prevalent in some neighborhocds 
against those idlers that prowl about the 
country and commit indiscriminate destruc. 
tion upon every bird that comes within the 
reach of their merciless weapon: far other- 
wise. | would earnestly recommend that the 
Tigorous construction of the law against hunt. 
ing be enforced against them, not only’ be- 
cause I am decidedly opposed to the wanton 
and unnecessary destruction of any part of 
the anima! creation, but also because the fre- 


quent violation of the laws with impunity 


tends to harden the heart and beget a disre. 
spect for all law, moral and divine, and not 
unfrequently increases, if it does not produce 
by habits incident thereto, that most to be 
dreaded of all evils, devotion to the bottle, 








and unfounded theory, which is the bane of |/If, for instance, an area of 15 or 20 ecres of 
the agricultural press. The mere conjecture, land were covered with water from 2 to 10 
of a writer, if in error, will do no harm; but} feet in depth, containing a great quantity of 
‘tis the positive declaratory assertions, where| stumps, felled trees, and brushwood, all the 
wrong, that do mischief, inasmuch as many! inhabitants in the vicinity would not be able 
believe, and adopt what they read. to divest it entirely of fish, frogs, and turtles 
Quere. Why is it that lime and plaster act; for 24 hours in succession in as many years; 
much more efficiently, when both are ap-| but drain off the water, and put the ground 
“tm to the soil, since the base of both is under good tillage, and fish, frogs, or turtles 
ime ? will be a rarity upon it. And I have no doubt 
lc tteenmentemeencae ‘that he that causes 20 acres of well timbered 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. land to be cleared and brought under cultiva- 
On the Destruction of Birds. | tion in two years, is more instrumental in the 
“ Experience teacheth knowledge, and the prudent ||diminution of those indigenous birds than ten 
man profiteth thereby.” ‘men with their guns would be in the same 

In Vol. I. No. 17 of the Cabinet, under length of time. 
the head of “Injury from destroying Birds,”|| Iam acquainted with a small section of 
is a lengthy, well-written article, evincing country which, from my own knowledge and 
extensive literary attainments, and talents of | unquestionable traditional authority, has been 
no ordinary degree. The avocations of the| for one hundred years the theatre of “ truant 
tiller of the soil are set forth with a masterly | murderers,” who with their four-footed com- 
hand ; the indolence of the ignorant, the habits | panions have been to the tenants a continued 
of the untutored tenants of the forest, and the |source of provocation and alarm; for, besides 
picturesque scenery of the cultivated districts |the damage sustained by the destruction of 
of the earth, are described in a manner pecu- the grass and various kinds of grain, their 
liarly pleasing and instructive. Notwith-||horses and cattle were frequently injured 
standing all the elegance of its diction and||through the inattention or design of those 
periods rounded in classic style, it is not, in| marauding gentry, and it was only by fre- 
my humble opinion, without some discrepan- |quent threats of the strong arm of the law 
cies, and there are inferences advanced to that their residence was rendered tolerable; 
which I must take the liberty of pleading and in addition to this the foxes, skunks, 
skeptical. However “intimate the connex-|minks, and weasels, although eternal war 
ion which exists between the interests of ag-|| was declared against them, and various en- 
riculture and the increase and diminution of | gines kept in Ea for their destruc- 
ept such a steady eye upon 





our indigenous birds” may be, I do not be-' tion, yet they 
lieve that the principal cause of their disap-||their respective choices of poultry, that the 
pearance from amongst us can consistently be|! utmost diligence and precaution were requi- 
attributed exclusively to those so very appro- \site to preserve from those nocturnal visitors 
priately styled “truant murderers,” for where- |a tithe for the market, and oftimes have the 
ever the country conupues to abound with! pleasing anticipations of the good housewife 
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been frustrated when called to witness the 
carcasses of the rookery strewed upon the 

ound, bearing such marks in their execu- 
tion as gave ample testimony to identify the, 

petrators, for they had feasted sumptuous- | 
eS n that which is unlawful for man to! 
cat. Their declarations of war were vain, | 
and their munitions of war of none effect, 


was nearly destroyed by the common iarge 
white grub-worm preying upon the roots; 
some parts of the field did not produce one 
bushel to the acre, and one or two years | 
have known the same species of grub to be 
very injurious to the timothy sward, but have 
seen no injury nor heard any complaint re- 
specting them for some years. Last year I 
while they furnished the enemy with such || planted Indian corn on a piece of new land 
commodious ambuscades, for every fence was | never ploughed before ; in some parts imme- 
strongly fortified by a well set hedge of na- | diately after it came up it was attacked by the 
ture’s variety, from two to ten poles in width, | cut-worm, and taken off at the surface of the 
and every field interspersed with shady || ground; we replanted and re-replanted, but it 
groves, and numbers of acres of the Jand were| was al] cut off and not a stalk survived in that 
covered with stately oaks, whose sturdy trunks | part of the field, while other sections were un- 
had withstood the surly blasts of centuries. ||molested and produced a fair crop. If the la- 
Now, since the hedges and groves have dis- || bors of the feathered tribe are so remarkably 
appeared, and many acres disburdened of | beneficial, why should this spot have escaped 
their cumbrous load, what is the consequence ? || them, when it had been in their possession from 
Why, the objects of the “ paid siaughterers” ||time immemorial. The present season | 
have disappeared ; the open fields being un-|j have Indian corn on land, a part of which had 
congenial! to the habits of the nocturnal mur-|| been farmed but once, and put in with wheat 
derers, they have decamped, and the farmer |jand grass, then mowed three years, the re- 
now enjoys as much security-and repose as is|}mainder was old farm land, some ploughed 
usual in a country residence. Every mem-||in the autumn, some in the winter, and some 
ber of the congregation, from the “ feathered ||in the spring, and I do not know that any part 
tribe domestic,” up to the lord of the palace, |jof it was injured by insects of any kind, and 
may sit under his own vine and under his||the appearance of a heavy crop was very pro- 
own fig tree, and there is none to make him /||mising unti] the present severe drought, 
afraid. The axe, the hoe, the spade, and the || which has so changed its aspect that I do not 
plough, have accomplished in five years what || calculate upon one-half of the number of bush- 
the gun, the dog, the trap, and the man|/els that I did on the first of this month. | 
could not perform in a century. am not able to ascertain by the appearance 
In a spiritual point of view, how admira-||of the corn as respects the drought, or cther- 
bly illustrative of the workings of the babe|/ wise any difference in the respective plough- 
of Bethlehem. Some in the zeal of their re-|jings. And I also remember when in conse- 
ligious frenzy will compass sea and land to||quence of the ravages of the fly, the farmer 
gain one proselyte, and others resort to the ||almost despaired of raising wheat, and many 
sword, the fire, and the faggot to establish ||turned their attention generally to rye; but 
what they believe to be the true worship. ||since that, the crops of wheat have been abun- 
But the meek and humble follower of Him )|jdant, and the crop of 1835 has probably ne- 
that was laid in a manger, by the sword of |jver been exceeded since the settlement of 
the spirit which is the operation of the stil] ||the country, and for several years past the 
smal! voice, so cleanses and purifies the heart ||rye has been almost a failure in many places. 
of the most obdurate and profane sinner, that|| And thus it is, if we take a retrospective 
it becomes a pleasing receptacle for Him/||view of former years, we shall find a great 
“who is exalted above the heavens, and whose || diversity in the amount of their productions, 
glory is above all the earth.” Excuse this|jand that seldom, if ever, two remarkably pro- 
digression, and I will proceed. lific seasons in al] kinds of grains have fol- 
If the conclusions to be drawn from the in- ||lowed in immediate succession. Some years 
timations given by that intelligent correspond- |} have observed that a certain species of cat- 
ent respecting the increase of injurious insects ||terpillar would be very numerous—other 
be correct, the prospects of the farmer must/] years another species, and some years but few 
be alarming indeed. But my experience||to be seen. From various similar observa- 
teaches me that there is not much cause of |jtions | am inclined to believe that there are 
alarm; for | remember some twenty years||certain operations of nature that tend to mul- 
since that there was a universal complaint||tiply or decrease the different portions of the 
of grubs in the corn; some fields almost ruin-||animal and vegetable kingdoms, in due pro- 
ed, and for several years their ravages were || portion to the propitious or destructive agen- 
extensive, much worse in some places than|icy relative to the fructifying principle of their 
others, but of later time their injurious effects pugree species. The geological researches 
have not generally been very serious, I discoveries of the 19th century, with the 
think it was in the year of 1819 that my corn ||assistance of comparative anatomy, afford in- 
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cther, and one species giving place to anoth-| 
er, in continual succession fur countless ages, 
revious to the present adjustment of the earth. 
‘he destruction of those animals whose fos- 
sil remains are the only evidence of their 
having had existence, cannot be attributed to| 





On the Destruction of Birds. 


Vor. II. 





contestible evidence of the mutability of ani- | have eaten sour grapes shall the children’. 
mated nature. One generation following an- | teeth be set on 


ge,” or, in other words, be. 
cause their tender care-takers, in obedience }, 
the will of their Creator, have dared to plucy 
a stalk or blade which, perhaps, had been t)y. 
object or attention of interloping and penur). 
ous man, who, having power, forgets right, 
and will kill or destroy every thing which jy 


man, for he was not; neither to the imple-||/ his weak estimation interferes with his aya. 


ments of his inventive genius, for in all pro-|| ricious profits of 


bability he had not been, and to conclude that | 
similar changes are now in progress cannot 
be irrational, although they may be imper-| 


gain. Must their helpless 
offspring be doomed to pay the second ed). 
tion of the penalty by the forfeiture of their 
lives. If priority of occupancy gives right, 


ceptible to us poor transient and short-sight-||then is the title to the soil vested in the 
ed mortals; for his laws are immutable “ who)| beasts and birds, and man is the squatter, 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” | And although man is the subsequent part of 

[ was much pleased with the sympathetic | creation, it was said unto him, “ Be fruitful 
feelings for the different species of birds, ex-||and multiply and replenish the earth, and 


hibited, generally, throughout the essay of 
the worthy correspondent alluded to; but 
when I read, “some are of no use and others 
decidedly injurious,” and the recommenda- 
tion to “destroy them in any manner which 
in itself weld not do more injury than it 
would prevent if successful,” I stopped short, 
thought I had misunderstood the passage, read 
it again, and find naught to extenuate, but a 
kind of Benjamitic qualification in the latter 
part of the sentence, which does not mitigate 
the assertion nor the recommendation, nor 
enable me to reconcile it with the general te- 
nor of the production. But there it stands in 
bold relief; the monument of a positive con- 
tradiction of the expressed word of God as 
delivered by Moses, and written in the 3lst 
verse of the 1st chapter of Genesis, in these 
words, “ And God saw every thing that he 
had made, and behold it was very good.” 
The tender advice and instruction offered by 
the said correspondent to the youth, would 
appear to have emanated from one who felt 
as he spoke, was feelingly alive to the ever- 
iasting welfare of mankind, and whose faith, 
as the apostle saith, would have kept him 
whole. I am much mistaken in human na- 
ture if the destruction of one species of birds 
would not, in all probability, “injure that dis- 
position and those sensibilities which are so 
lovely in the young” as another, and if left 
for man to decide respecting their usefulness, 
I doubt the number would be very small that 
his ingenuity could not find excuse to slay. 
And those, too, with whom the said writer 
says he would “hold no terms,” may have 
young in their nests that are the workman- 
ship of the hands of the same great Author 
that breathed into the nostrils of Adam the 
breath of life; who have violated no law on 
earth nor in heaven, and whose sole depend- 
ence for sustenance is upon their earthly pa- 
rents, and deprived of them the little inno- 
cents must suffer the painful and protracted 
death of starvation. “Because the fathers 


subdue it and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea and over the fowls of the air and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth,” yet “the expression of a tyrannous 
control can find no warrant there.” The as. 
sertion that man was exclusively herbiverous 
before the flood, | think, will be difficult to 
substantiate, for I am not aware of any law 
in the pentateuch forbidding him to eat flesh, 
and where there is no Jaw there can be no 
transgression, and immediately after Noah 
and his family had gone forth out of the ark, 
the Lord said unto them, “Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you, even 
as the green herb have I given you all things.” 
As the sacred historian does not inform us 
that man underwent any material change in 
his external form nor internal viscera, during 
his sojourn in the ark, we therefore take it 
for granted that the animal capacities which 
he now possesses, are precisely similar to 
those which he enjoyed previous to the flood, 
as he was destined to inhabit every degree 
of climate, and as physiologists, anatornists, 
and philosophers all agree that his mouth, 
teeth, and intestines indicate an animal form- 
ed to subsist on al] kinds of food, consequent 
ly we are brought to the conclusion that it 
was the intention of an infinitely wise, com- 
manding, and controlling Intelligence, that 
man by a due exercise of the reason with 
which he is endued should be -governed in 
his diet as the circumstances of his situation 
might require: be that as it may, let him 
“Feed on the slain, but spare the living 
brute.” sa 
. ery county, 

Sees 

The person who promises himself success 
without endeavors, or despairs at the sight of 
difficulties, is always disappointed ; but, on 
the contrary, he who is indefatigable, succeeds 
even beyond his expectations. 

The economy of small expenses lays the 
corner-stone of wealth. 
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Te Tt Geeeednies = oie kinds of fruits. Independent of all pecu- 

niary advantages, attention to fruit trees and 

Fruit Trees. vines is always pleasing to young people who 

The fruits of care and industry are held in grateful re- || have been brought up in innocency, and they 
membrance. 


become fond ot home and home-pleasures, 
Both pleasure and profit attends the cultiva-|| when they discover that their parents are dis- 
tion of fruit trees, asany person will discover by || posed to surround their domicil with objects 
trying the experiment. Every farmer should || calculated to promote and excite pleasurable 
allot a few square yards of ground, near to his|/ feelings. 
house, fora nursery, which should be dug up|} Dining lately with a most worthy widow, 
and kept as clean and free from weeds as his|| who was surrounded by an interesting and in- 
garden. The boysand girls during the season ||telligent family, a fine green apple pye was 
of fruits, should consider it a duty to collect || dissected and handed round the table ; it being 
and preserve in readiness for planting, seeds of early in the season for such a treat, and the 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, dc. || pye, both in its ingredients and its preparation 
which at the proper season should be deposit-|| being much to be commended, called forth 
ed in drills in the nursery, to furnish stocks||some remarks of approbation: when my wor- 
on which to engraft or bud the most valuable || thy hostess took occasion to inform me that 
and luscious kinds of fruits that may from||the tree on which the apples grew that com- 
time te time fall in the way of any member|| posed the pye we were partaking of, was 
of the family. Young people soon become|/planted more than forty years ago by her ex- 
very knowing and ingenious at this kind of |\cellent mother, who was a practical woman 
business, if their parents will only give them || of the goneby school ; and that it had furnished 
alittle encouragement in the outstart. When|| them with early apples for the third of a cen- 
the trees acquire sufficient size, they should ||tury, which had been an annual source of 
be set out in suitable places not too far from||great enjoyment and profit to them. It had 
the dwelling house, and properly protected ||given birth to some thousands of delicious 
| from cattle for a few years, when their value|| pies, besides otherwise furnishing a refresh- 
and importance will soon begin to be discov-||ing treat to hundreds of people. Now how 
ered; and the nursery should annually be re-|;}many of the girls and boys that are at 
plenished with new recruits to keep up asuc- || present on the stage of action, will plant and 
cession of the most valuable fruits and vines|| nurture each a valuable fruit tree, to hand 
to be found inthe country. By this course of ||down to the next generation as a memento of 
proceeding a farm may have added to its val-||their care, industry, intelligence and fore- 
ue a large sum in a few years; for a purchaser||sight? Will you,my good boy! Will you, 
is always found willing to pay well for good||my good girl? sey: will you plant a fruit 
fruit trees, that are in bearing order or ap-||tree to make pies for the boys and girls that 
proaching towards it. Young girls have inj will be, when you are old folks? Ww. 
some cases proved extraordinary hands at bud- ee re ae? 
ding young trees and rearing grape vines; and 
I havea case in my eye where a worthy farin- 
er’s daugliter attracted the attention and pro- 
cured herself'a most excellent husband, mainly 
by her skill and knowledge in rearing fruit 
trees and vines, which, if it would not fill 
too much of your valuable Cabinet, I- would 
tell you more about. There would be no pro- 
priety in a farmer's engaging in this kind of 
business ona large scale; begin small, and 
be sure to do it well; and never permit your 
children to do either this, or any other kind 
of business, “ well enough,” as the phrasc is, 
| for that always means, “ bad mek” The 
object to be attained would be to have a suffi- 
s cient number of the various kinds of stocks 
in your nursery to avail yourself of every su- 
perior kind of fruit you might meet with, and 
so gradually to supply the family and your 
friends with the best of its kind; and if you 
are not too remote from market, it will be 
found, that the best kind of fruits sell for high 
prices, and no market was ever yet to my 
knowledge overstocked with the most valua- 






















































Wheat Crop. 


In the application of manure to the wheat 
crop this autumn, it would be an interesting 
and useful experiment, to reserve a few 
perches on which to apply the manure as a 
top-dressing after the grain has been sowed. 
There have been cases where top-dressing 
of wheat has succeeded admirably, and it 
would be desirable to ascertain whether it 
was owing to some local or accidental! cause, 
or whether there may not be some important 
principle involved in it. A solution of this 
problem would be very desirable, and it could 
be tested on a small scale with very little 
trouble or expense ; and if the trial was made 
by several farmers, in different parts of the 
country, and on different soils, and the results 
communicated for publication in the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, it might settle the question to the 
satisfaction of all. 7, 





Avoid having any thing to do with a spec- 
ulation, in which many have already en- 
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Roots vs. Hay. 
We take the following from a report made 
to the Massachusetts Agr]. Society, by the 


Messrs, Colts, of Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., and| 
we do it toshow the immense advantage made || 
in substituting roots for hay in feeding cattle, || 
as well as in the quantity of ground necessa-|| 


ry to produce a given quantity of food. 

The writer says—“ My stock now consists 
of 1000 sheep, 8 young oxen, 6 cows, a pair 
of horses, and a single horse. I have raised 
this season for the use of my stock 5544 bush- 
els of vegetables, and all to be grated and fed 
out with cut straw, the cattle constantly, the 
sheep one feed a day, which seems to be a 
necessary food in our Jong cold winters: it 
keeps them in health and also in flesh.— 
As to the respective value of the vegeta- 
ble food the following statement will per- 
haps best exhibit it. Ihave commenced feed- 
ing and shall continue to feed— 


14 head of horned cattle with 20 lbs. of cut- 
straw each per day, 4 cents for each twenty 
lbs. 56 cents. Also to each, 8 lbs. of roots 
grated, mixed with straw, 3 cents, 42 cents. 
And now allow 150 days for the season of 
feeding at 98 cents, is $147. The same 
stock would require 20 lbs. of hay each per 
day for 150 days; they would consume 42,- 
O0U Ibs., equal to 21 tons; at the moderate 
price of $10 per ton, $210. Balance in fa- 
vor of root feed 63 dollars, and I am sure the 
stock will appear far better at the opening of 
the spring. 

You will perceive that the respective val- 
ue of vegetables for food is six cents a bushel, 
while hay is at ten and straw at four. Itmay 
be said that thereis some cost in preparing 
food, but this is more than compensated if 
properly done, by the extra quantities of ma- 
nure made.” 


Thus it appears that 20 lbs. of straw and 8 
lbs, of roots mixed afford more nutriment, 
and of course are more valuable than 20 Ibs. 
of good hay, while the actual cost is much 
less. Fourteen tons of roots are a moderate 
crop per acre, while the average of hay will 
fall considerably below two tons to the acre. 
The advantage in favor of the turnep is thus 
perfectly apparent, and the farmer who per- 
sists In mowing his twenty or forty acres 
which would furnish roots sufficient if mixed 
with the straw which might be grown on the 
remainder, to keep hisanimals far better than 


the hay, and leave the grain crop nearly asa 


clear profit, is clearly acting against his true 
interests. Again we say to our farmers, you 


did well last year by so extensively entering} | that it 
upon the culture of roots; you will do better 


Roots vs. Hay—Grass. 


Vor. II 


On Orchard Grass—Manner of Cultivation 


—securing the seeds— Quantity sown 
Season and mode—-Causes of Soilure 
Product and value for pasturage and hay — 
its nutritive qualities, and supe riority over 
timothy, both when green and dry, 

BY LOYD JONES, ESQ. 
Dear Srr,—I have cultivated orchard grass 


for five and twenty years. My crops failed 
from the bad quality of the seeds, until they 
were secured by myself. When they are jn 
the state at which they can be shaken from 


the heads, the stems are cut by a skilful cra. 
dler just above the tops of the under grass, — 
After some practice, he is enabled to catch 
with his left hand the portions taken by the 
cradle, and to place them regularly as he ad- 
vances. They are immediately bound jn 
sheaves large asaman’sleg. Double swarths 
are afterwards mown with a naked scythe to 
‘remove the under grass, and leave at proper 
distances throughout the field, openings upon 
which the sheaves are shocked. They re- 
‘main in this state from eight to ten days, unti| 
sufficiently dry to be carried to the barn, where 
they are forthwith threshed to guard against 
heating, the great source of injury to the 
‘seeds of this valuable crop. The usual! man- 
‘ner of securing them, by putting the sheaves 
‘into the mow, is, I am satisfied, the most ef. 
fectual mode to destroy the principle of vege- 
tation, as they can rarely be so treated with- 
out being mow-burned. 

After Navin been threshed, they should be 
\strewed upon the barn floor—occasionally 
‘stirred if the quantity be large, during eight 
or ten days, until they are perfectly dry— 
‘without this precaution they would inevitably 
be heated 

The under grass should all be mown for 
‘hay. as soon as possible, after the seeds have 
been harvested. If it be allowed to stand but 
for a few days, it loses its nutritive properties, 
—in fact dies, after having lost the heads— 
The hay thus made, an proper'y secured, 
‘although necessarily harsh from having been 
‘allowed to pass the stage of its growth when 
‘most succulent and nutritious, I have found 
| good fodder, for both horses ang neat cattle. 

The product of seeds varies from ten to 
‘twenty bushels per acre. I have had ina 
very favorable season, twenty bushels upon 
land which would not have afforded, I think, 
ten of wheat. The product of this, as ofl! 
(crops, depends much, of course, upon the £¢e- 
‘son, and the preparation of the land. The 
crop to which I advert, was purposely grown 
lupon a poor soil, to show the excellence o! 
the plant, and the fallacy of the assertion, 
uired very rich land. 

l sow from eight to ten quarts of elover 


this year by greatly extending their cultiva- ‘seeds, and a bushel of orchard grass seeds 
tion. 2 


per acre in February, upon wheat or rye lane. 
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| should prefer their being sown with oats or || 
barley, as the seeds could be covered more || 


regularly with the harrow, and their vegeta- } 


tion would be secured. Ido not apprehend 
iniury from frost in early sowing, but I dread || 
the effects of drought from late. I have nev-|| 
er suffered from early, but have generally 
had cause to regret the evils of late sowing. 

[ consider orchard grass the best herbage 
for pasturage upon upland—for hay it cer- 
tainty cannot be excelled. 

Montgomery Co., Pa. 












For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Marl, | 
Through the medium of the Cabinet I | 
make my acknowledgments to your corres- 
pondents, “ Evesham” and “ B.” for the very 
satisfactory information they have given in 
your May number, of the green sand, its com- 
ponent parts, and their experiments. I have 
tried it in so many ways that | cannot be 
mistaken. In 1835 I had drawn on ploughed 
land about 300 small loads of the black, 
fron the side of a marsh which I thought was 
mud, but on examining it after it dried, I 
found some small pieces of bone, which, on 
crushing, looked like magnesia. I then be 
to think more of it. It is now called Miea- 
cues marl. Its effects on the wheat were not 
so great as I expected, though very percepti- 
ble. It then lay in pasture, covered with 
white clover and plantain, where I never saw 
either before. It is now in corn, and the 
benefit surpasses my expectation. In 1837 
Thad some corn rolled in green sand and 
planted on one side of plaistered corn, and on 
the other dry corn. It was evident to all 
who saw it to be much better than the dry, 
and quite as good as the plaistered corn if not 
better. I have several kinds. The deep 
green, with blue veins through it, as blue as}, 
uuligo; this is in boggy places. On the side 
of the hill we get the green sand and red 
clay. Its effects were so soon discovered on 
clover, that when [I mentioned it, I could see 
a doubtful smile, as much as to say, you are 
too sanguine, The mere sprinkling on oats 
has, in some places, raised them 50 per cent. 
[ have sowed the green sand on oats like 
plaister, with a material benefit. J have but 
one regret, that is, | cannot get enough out. 
My intention is to sow it on oats as plaister. 
Very respectfully, pow 


| 


ENT. 





Premature Fruit. 


All immatere apples, plums, or other fruit, 
that fall from the trees, ought to be eaten 
by hogs, or be carefully gathered up and burnt 
to destroy the eggs or worms therein con- 
tained, which otherwise will produce insects 
* commit depredations next year on your 
fruit trees, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet 


On Family Government. 


“ Mix kindness with authority; and rule more by dis- 


cretion than rmgor.” 


Mr. Casiner,—<As agricultural operations 


cannot be carried on with pleasure or profit 
| without good family government, I fo: ward the 
\following judicious observations ot that im- 
portant subject, to be used at discretion. 


B. 


As nothing more clearly evidences the 
weakness of a legislature than a strong pro- 
pensity to multiply laws beyond what real 
and absolute need requires, so alo is it in re- 
gard to domestic government. In families, 
as well as in larger communities, there often 
is too much law. A few rules aru: necessary 
for the government of children, and but a few. 
These should be too plain to be misunder- 
stood; too reasonable to admit of any dispute 
or doubt; and too important to be violated or 
neglected. They should be engraven earl 
upon the memories of children, and entleced 
when need requires, with steady and inflexi- 


| ble firmness ;—and, by-and-by, they will grow 


into habits. Submission and obedience will 
become natural and spontaneous. 

Children managed in this manner from in- 
fancy, and by parents too, whose example 
comport with their rules and injunctions, and 
whose exercise of authority carries along with 
it evident marks of affection.—Children rear- 
ed up under this steady, mild, and yet firm 
discipline, soon become tractable, except in 
extraordinary instances of perverseness, 
They feel the yoke to be easy, and are with- 
held from acts of disobedience, more out of 
filial love and respect, than from the dread 
of chastisement. Hence it is that, in some 
houses, family government goes on with sin- 
gular regularity, though so silent as to be 
scarcely perceived. There is no violent scold- 
ing; no boisterous threats; no fierce looks, 
Both the father and the mother, are so mild 
and even in temper and behaviour, that they 
seem scarcely to display any authority at all; 
and yet their children are orderly, submis- 
sive, and dutiful, in a very uncommon degree, 
A single word, or a mere glance of the eye, 
from either the one or the other, they mind 
more than the children of some families do 
the pelting of hard blows. 

Neither is it the only advantage of thi¥ 
method of family government, that it accom- 
plishes its object the most effectually, and 
with the least trouble; there is another of 
equal, if not greater moment, Children thus 
managed are led to delight in the company 
and conversation of their parents, and to re- 
ceive counsel readily from their lips; and 
when they come of age to act for themselves, 
the transition from the state of subjection to 
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that of personal independence is easy, and 
scarcely perceivable. They don’t feel like 
emancipated slaves. They are not intoxica- 
ted with liberty, but enjoy it soberly; still 
looking back, with mixed emotions of respect 
and love, to the salutary discipline they have 
been under, and still accustoming themselves 
to consult their parents and to receive their 
advice with deference. 

Nothing, indeed, is more clear, than that 
the simplest government is best for children ; 
and yet, this plain matter of fact is often over- 
looked, and that too, by some of excellent 
minds and hearts. Many parents, of 
sense, and great moral worth, fearful of fail- 
ing in their duty, by not governing enough, 
run into the opposite extreme. They main- 
tain a reservedness, a distance, a stateliness 
toward their children, who hardly dare to 
speak in their presence, and much less to 
manifest before them any symptoms of the 
gaiety of youthful hearts, They encumber 
them with a multitude of regulations; they 
tire them with long lessons of stern monition ; 
they disgust and alienate them with a super- 
abundance of sharp reproof; they treat their 
little levities as if they were heinous crimes. 
Instead of drawing them with “ the cords of 
love,” they bind them fast with cords that are 
galling anc painful. 

This mistaken, though well-intentioned, 
manner of family government, is very apt to 
draw after it several unhappy consequences. 
Children so brought up, how much soever 
they fear their parents, do rarely love them 
very much. However much they respect 
their virtues, they seldom yield them the 
warm affections of their hearts. Of some, it 
breaks the spirits, and renders them unenter- 
prising, tame, and servile, in all the succeed- 
ing periods of their lives. Others, who have 
more native energy of mind, and stiffness of 
heart, it makes exceedingly restless: and 
whenever these can get aside from parental 
inspection, they are particularly rude and ex- 
travagant in their conduct. ith longing 
eyes they look forward to the day of emanci- 
pation from parental] authority as a jubilee: 
and when the wished-for time has come, they 
are like calves let loose from their stalls. The 
transition is so great and so sudden, that it 
bewilders them; and it often happens that 
their ruin is involved in the first use they 
make of their freedom. 

They are wide of the true mark in family 
government, who make a mighty bustle about 
it. In their laudable attempts to excel in 
that way, they spoil all by overdoing. 


One individual who is methodical in his 
business can, with ease, perform the work of 


four men who set order and regularity at de- 
fiance. 


Farmers’ Cabinet, &c. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Farmers’ Cabinet-=-Transmutation of 
Plants="Observer, Noe 14=-9Q uesiion 
answered. 

I have lately become a subscriber to your 
valuable publication, the “ Farmers’ Cabinet.” 
I have received and read four numbers of the 
work, with great pleasure, and I hope some 
profit. In the course of my agricultural o 
erations for the last sixteen years some cir. 
cumstances had come under my observation 
which had led me to embrace a belief in the 
transmutation of plants, or however, to think 
that wheat did sometimes turn into cheat.— 
But I am free to acknowledge that since read. 
ing an essay upon that subject in the Apri! 
number of the Cabinet by your able corres. 
pondent W. D., I no longer entertain that 
opinion. I think I recognise in the author of 
that article a friend of my youth, one to whom 
I am indebted for the cure of a much more 
serious malady than this mental delusion, at 
an early stage of my life; and to which J of 
ten recur with the most grateful feelings. 

Since writing the above I have received ano- 
ther number which I have read with no less 
pleasure than the preceeding ones ; I hope you 
will persevere in the good work. I think 
your paper is calculated to do much good.— 
At present the “Cultivator” is pretty gener. 
ally taken in this immediate neighborhood, 
and, although ably conducted, your paper is 
evidently better calculated for this latitude, 
and will, I hope, at no distant day receive a 
full share of the patronage of the farmers of 
this section of country. I shall endeavor to 
make my neighbors acquainted with its mer- 
its. If it would not be presumption in an il- 
literate old farmer, I would offer asolution toa 
question asked by your able correspondent “Ob- 
server” in his 14th number. He says, among 
other things, that poke weed is known tospring 
up abundantly where brush heaps have been 
burned, and then asks how shall we account 
for this fact? 1 will just answer this question 
and trouble you no further at present with 
my remarks. There are several kinds of birds 
that feed upon the berry of the poke, partic- 
ularly the robin, thrush, and cat-bird, which 
are all in the habit of rubing and dusting 
themselves in the ashes and fine earth remain- 
ing after burning a brush heap; when en- 
gaged in this operation — no doubt deposit 
the seed. If the farmer will spread the ashes 
and plough up the ground immediately after the 
fire is extinguished he will find no poke grow- 
ing on the spot or its vicinity. 

A Native PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Montgomery Co., Maryland, July, 1838. 


The way to wealth depends on two things, 
industry and Srugality ; that is, waste nel 
ther time nor money ; but make the best use 
of both. 





Sumac—Summer Wheat— Editorial. ‘ 
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a For the Farmers’ Cabinet. l) THE FARMERS’ CABINE 
Sumac. tent enti 
Mr. Evrror:—Your Correspondent En-| AUGUST 15, 1838, 
quirer asks “ whether a person collecting and |) a4 
drying a quantity of sumac berries coul dis-| | 
| 


— 
° 


To Corresronpents.—T he following com- 
munications not being received in season for 
: Ss he ieee that would compen- the present number, are on file for publica- 
a os cle daliibiliia’ Sida) edge re- tion in our next. “Observer, No. 15”—An 
athe satin dt amine. 1 can’ tnddier article from Morrisville on Spring Wheat— 
ek cottainty io the ne tive: ‘Te ed, On the making of Stone Fence—Agriculture 
him ao o in talee os the leaves of the||o! the Ancients—Farm Accounts—Notices 
a + are collected, ‘dryed, and coarsely to a Young Farmer—Complaining—Easy 
P und. Some berries may possibly be mixed Shoes—A Montgomery county Farmer on 
oh the leaves, and do not probably injure Things in General—Ice Houses, &c. &c. 
ihe quality, as they also possess a considera- 
ble portion of tannin orastringency. In ma- 
ny parts of the United States sumac abounds, 
and the leaves are occasionally gathered and 
prepared for sale. They are inferior to the 
imported, and command a less price. Wheth- 
er this inferiority be intrinsic, or whether the 
result of unskilfulness in preparing the article 


The first and second volumes of the Cabi- 
for market, [ am unable to say ; probably both 


net may be obtained at the office, neatly half 
bound, at one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per volume. They can also be sent by mail 
to those who desire them, done up in flexible 
covers—price one dollar each—subject to 


newspaper postage only. 


Unton County, Pa.—A gentleman writes 
to us from New Berlin, under date of the 31st 
July, as follows :—*“ Our crops of wheat and 
rye have turned out well—the wheat very 
well, and generally well filled. Some of the 
rye is light. The hay is very abundant, and 
I have never known the crops to be secured 
in such fine order. But the dry weather has 
operated injuriously on the summer crops.— 
The oats are short, and in many places light. 
It is believed that corn cannot reach half an 
average crop. Potatoes, where planted in a 
loose mellow earth, are almost entirely dried 
up. A rain soon would bring forward those 
planted under a sod.” 


A Thought. 


Amonst the various causes which we hear 
assigned by farmers, to account for their want 
of success in the prosecution of their honora- 
ble calling, who ever heard one ascribe it to 


' 
carelessness, idleness, or extravagance; and 


causes in some measure operate to the preju- 
dice of the American sumac. 

Most of the American that reaches the 
Philadelphia market comes from Alexandria, 
D.C. The best of the imported is known as 
Sicily sumac, and brings at wholesale about 
3 cents per pound; the next in quality comes 
from T'rieste.and commands 2 to 24 cents per 
lb., whilst the best American I have seen will 
not at this time sell for more than 14 cents 
per |b. 

This price it is evident cannot compensate 
for the collection of it while labor in the 
United States is high and in demand, although 
the plant grows spontaneously and in abun- 
dance. The time will however arrive when 
sumac, an article extensively used by manu- 
facturers, may be gathered in this country, 
and a chemical analysis and comparison with 
the foreign plant would be desirable. The 
want of scientific and practical investigations 
of this and many other American productions, 
is further evidence of the advantage farmers 
would derive from the cultivation of scienti- 
fic knowledge in well conducted Agricultural 
schools, such as the State of Pennsylvania 
owes it to her rural population to endow. 


yet, in nineteen cases out of twenty, one or 
another of these causes, or all of them com- 
bined, have been the real cause of the want 
of success in the prosecution of agricultural 
pursuits. 


Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month 
since January 1, 1838 


Yours, respectfully, A. 8S. R. 


Summer Wheat. 


The real Summer Wheat, (triticum cesti- 
vum,) or Blea. Tremois of the French, is 
often more productive than the common sorts. 
It may be sown so late as the Ist of May, 
when grass seeds ought always to accompany 
it. It ripens about the time of common 
wheat. In England it often weighs 60lbs. 
per bushel, and the price equal to other kinds. 
Seed of this valuable variety could ‘easily be 
imported from France. 


~ 2.19 
3.17 
eee teow eeeeee - 3 
Sth mouth... 6... ce ccecececececeeee ee DOT 
6th month, 6.60 
7th month, 
Philadelphia, August 2, 1858. 


WF The regular monthly meeting of the Horticuitu- 
ral Society, will be held at the asual place, on Tuesday 
evening, the 14th instant. 


The meeting of the Agricultural Society will be held 
in the Philosophical Hall, in Pifth street, below Ches- 
nut, on Wednesday morning, 15th inst., at 11 o'clock. 





AO State of the Markets—Nottces, &c. Vor. II, 


(Ky We have received several letters of |/supplies come in very sparingly, and salp 
inquiry, touching Jate communications. A||have been made at 85 a 95 cts. per bushel, 
gentleman at Plainfield, N. J., states that he} Oats—Sales have been made of 3,200 bushel. 
was much pleased with the communication of | 374 cts. afloat ; 1,000 in store at 38, and a lot 
Epwarp Tatnat, of Wilmington, Del., on}/of 500 bushels at 41 cts. 
the value of manure. He says “ yourcorres-|| Provisions.—There has been an increase. 
poneent speaks of lime and manure; he puts||demand for most articles under this head, w th 
ime first, but does not tell us afterwards how; reduced stocks. Sales of Western Bacon 
he applied it; the quantity per acre, the qual-|| have been made to a considerable amount + 
ity of the lime, or the nature and constitution jl a 114 for hams; sides 10, and Shoulders 7 
of the soil to which it was applied.” Friend||a 8Scts. per lb. In Mess Pork sales have heen 
Tatnal will confer a favor on many of our|/made at $21 a 21.50 per bbl. Prime s16— 
readers, by answering the above. |Lard—Sales of over 400 kegs Western at 94 

eae ene arene nen ne ae a 10 cts. per Ib., short credit. 4 

A subscriber sends us three dollars, postage enn eee cargoes have been sold on 
paid, in advance for the Cabinet and ‘8ays—||the Delaware side at $2.50 per ton; two o 
“Whenever you have a chance to eS the | three cargoes to arrive, sold at $3.25 per ' = 
genoa a threshing in your paper, let them!) Carrie Marxer.—At market 260 Beeves 
ave it. I neversaw one yet, (if good for any|| 130 Cows and Calves, 600 Hogs, and 1,300 
thing) who was not wanted at home at the | Sheep. Beef cattle were in slow demand at 
very time he was shooting down the little) $3.25 ; for good and prime $8.50; about 210 
songsters.” We will give it to the wretches || sojd, <teeme tuelt Tinta BAe i "e909 a £40 
whenever opportunity offers, and that with|| each, Hogs are inactive, and only a part of 
the greatest cordiality. Our correspondent|| the offering was taken at $6.75 a $7, as in 
is right in calling them “gunners ;” gentle-|/quality. Sheep and Lambs brought $1.75 a 
men are never thus employed. 4.75 as in quality. - 


State of the Markets, 

Philadetphia, August 13. Srix Growrne 1n Frorrpa.—A correspon- 

Frovr.—The retail demand for Flour is|/dent of the Albany Evening Journal, writing 
quite active. Sales forthe week ending the|'from St. Augustine, says—* All the exper- 
llth inst. have been made at#5.25 for old|/ ments of our ancient city the present season 
stock, and $7.00 for new superfine. A lot of || in silk making are successful and interesting. 
scraped sold for $4 per bbl. In Rye Flour,'| We have, at this time, growing in our sandy 
sales have been made at $4.25. A lotof 130 |but lnxuriant soil and appropriate climate, 
bbls condemned was sold at #4. Corn Meal || nearly one mILron of morus multicau/is trees 
in hhds at $16 a $16.50. About 744 barrels of various sizes. We yet shall supply silk 
sold at $3.30. || for the whole American consumption and for 
Graix.—The supply of new Wheat is’ exportation. Hundreds are preparing toenter 
small. Sales at a fair extent at $1.50 a $1.-' upon silk growing, and there will be a rush 
55 per bushel ; a lot of inferior sold at $1.45; for Florida at the final close of the Indian war. 
last sale of old $1.30. Rye—Sules moderate We have our thousands and tens of thousands 
at 92 a 95 cents in store, a lot of inferior at of orange trees that will bear another season, 
80 cents. Corn—The long continued dry and thus restore this delightful fruit to our 
weather this season has caused a speculative own country. Our oranges were considered 
demand, and prices have raised higer. The the largest and best in the N. York market. 
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